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PREFACE. 



In compliance with the wishes of some valued 
Friends, the Author has been induced to compile the 
Class Book, and, in doing this, he has endeavoured, 
not only to combine moral instruction with useful 
information, but to furnish a sufficient variety of styles 
to assist in forming the voice, and to make the grada- 
tions, in the lessons, suitable to the supposed progress 
of the pupils. 

Teachers, who may favour the Author with a trial 
of the work, will meet with several pieces with which 
they are familiar, but they must recollect that they 
will be entirely new to those placed under their care, 
and, perhaps, he may be permitted to add, that a great 
part of what has thus been selected, is from the works 
of eminent authors, and what he considers worthy of 
being handed down from generation to generation. 

The Author hopes that the Class Book, taken as a 
whole, is not only calculated to inform the head, but 
also to improve the heart, and should it be found con- 
ducive to these ends, one of the leading objects of his 
labours will be attained. 

London, 1858. 
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CLASS BOOK. 



LESSON L 

SELECT SENTENCES. 



We cannot be good, as God is good, to all persons 
everywhere; but we can rejoice that everywhere there 
is a God to do them good. 

All our conduct towards men should be guided by 
this precept, ^'Do unto others as you woidd that others 
should do unto you*" 

To be diligent at his studies, to be respectful to his 
teacher, to be kind to his schoolfellows, are the duties 
of a school boy*^ 

To be idle at his books, to be disrespectful to his 
teacher, to seek occasion to quarrel with his playfellows, 
are bad signs in a scholar. 

I fear to incur the anger of the Almighty,; I fear to 
lose my good character among men; and I fear the 
stings of my own conscience. 

Happiness is confined to no station in life; a poor 
man may be happy, a rich one may be miserable. 

It takes a long time to establish a good character, 
yet we may lose it in less than a day ; a single dis* 
honourable action will undo what it has taken years to 
accomplish. 

Some men, by improvident habits, make to them- 
selves a rugged passage through life, while it might be 
smooth and comfortable. 

I have seen a thoughtless boy \oaa t^ '^\^Ci^ ^^ ^tkcw^^ 
peel on the foot pavement; tYiia \a ^ex^ . ^xc3ra%» ^ 
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little considers at the time, that that piece of peel may 
be the cause of a broken limb, or even of death. 

Children should love those who teach them, as they 
love the sciences which they learn of them ; and to 
look upon them as fathers, from whom they derive not 
the life of the body, but that instruction, which is, in a 
maaner, the life of the souL 

He, whose windows are made of glass, should never 
throw stones; in other words, before he begins to point 
out the failings of his neighbour, he ought to be well 
convinced that he has none of his own. 

When we do any thing which our conscience disap- 
proves, we become the destroyers of our own peace. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon OUT lipsy and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas, a lie is troublesome, and sets a 
man's invention on the rack, and one untruth needs a 
great many more to make it good. 

We all complain, of the shortness of time> and yet 
we have much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives fure often spent in doing nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that 
we ought to da We are always complaining that our 
days are few, and acting as though there would be no 
end of them. 

No other disposition, or turn of mind, so unfits a 
man for all the duties of life, as indolence. An idle 
man is a mere blank in creation, he seems made for no 
end, and lives for no purpose. 

Whatever we see, reminds us of the lapse of time. 

The day and night succeed each other; the rotation of 

the seasons varies the year; the sun rises, attains the 

me-rid'-i-an, declines, and sets; and the moon, every 

ujgbt, clmngeQ its form« 
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LESSON IL 

THE OBIGINAL BBITONS. — THE SOMAN INVASION. 

Great Britain, it is supposed, was first colonized by 
the Celts, a people who, at that time^ occupied Gaul, 
now called France, but they originally came from A'sia, 
and, in the course of time, spread themselves over the 
southern and western parts of Europe. 

At what time this took place cannot be ascertained, 
but it is known that the Phoo-ni"-ci-ans traded with the 
inhabitants of Cornwall for tin, many centuries before 
the Christian era. 

The authentic history of England commences from 
the invasion of the Bomans, which took place fifty-five 
years before the birth of Christ; previously to that 
time, no events were committed to writing, and all 
depended on tradition, that is, on verbal accounts handed 
down from one generation to another. 

At the time of the invasion, the inhabitants of the 
south-eastern coast had made some progress in agricul^ 
ture, producing considerable quantities of com, and 
having large herds of cattle, but in the int^erior, they 
were in a much more degraded state, living in caves, 
and rudely built cottages, and in the summer season, 
leading a wandering life, seeking pasturage for their 
cattle. 

Not cultivating the ground, their entire dependance 
for support was on their domestic cattle, on hunting 
and fishing, and on the herbs and fruits natural to the 
country; with regard to clo -thing, in the summer 
season, they went nearly naked, staining their bodies 
with different colours ; and in the winter, t\^e^ ^^*Cjtsjy5s. 
themselves with the skins of tbe dXffiexexLt «LTj«£i^i^^J^^^'^ 
in the chase. 
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They were divided into tribes, each tribe being under 
a chief; in their religion they were Pagans, or worship- 
pers of idols, and some of their religious rites were 
attended with great cruelty, frequently sacrificing 
human beings as offerings to their gods ; their priests, 
the Druids, led a most abstemious life, and possessed 
great power over them. 

When in this state, the Romans, a warlike people of 
It'aly, invaded the country, the army being commanded 
by the celebrated Ju'lius Cse'-sar; he was strongly 
opposed by the natives, but discipline prevailed, and they 
were obliged to promise submission to the Koman power. 

Ju'lius Cas'sar having withdrawn his army, the natives 
resumed their courage, and threw off* the Eoman yoke, 
but the general returning the following year, they 
thought it prudent to sue for peace, and to agree to 
pay a yearly tribute to the Romans. 

Julius Cse'sar having again withdrawn his trooi)s, the 
Britons remained unmolested until the year of our 
Lord 43, when the Romans again invaded the country, 
and met with the most vigorous re^stance, but native 
courage could not stand against Roman discipline, and 
the Britons always came off the worst. 

The whole of the country was not finally subdued 
until about thirty years afterwards, when A-gric'-o-la, 
a Roman general, distinguished for his courage and 
humanity, succeeded to the command of the army, and 
he won so much on the affections of the natives, that 
they adopted the Roman dress, and became reconciled 
to the sway of their conquerors. 

The invasion of the Romans was ultimately of great 
advantage to the country, for the natives became well 
acquainted with agriculture, and were taught many 
useful arts, and, upon the whole, they might, in some 
degree, be called a civilized people. 
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LESSON III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION". 

The ear, the orgaa of hearing, is formed of a gristly 
substance, and admirably contrived for the purpose of 
collecting sound; the sounds collected strike the tym- 
panum, or drum of the ear, which is closely connected 
with the brain by means of nerves ; thus the brain, the 
seat of our senses, is informed of all the sounds the ear 
can collect. 

Such is the intensity of the cold, in the depth of 
winter, in the northern parts of Russia, that boiling 
water thrown up into the air, freezes before it reaches 
the ground. 

Although mercury, or quicksilver, is always in a 
fluid state in this country, yet in very cold climates it 
will congeal or freeze till it becomes a solid body. 

A French physician says that pain is mitigated by 
giving vent to our feelings, and that a person who 
groans freely, when in great pain, suffers less than one 
who endeavours to bear it in silence. 

The toes of a waterfowl are united with a membrane 
or web, which enables it to strike the water the same 
as a fish strikes it, with its fins and taiL 

Waterfowls are furnished with a kind of oil with 
which they anoint their feathers, and this makes the 
water run off, the same as it does from a well varnished 
carriage. 

The fox hides himself in a cover, or hole in the 
ground, during the day, and sallies out in the night for 
the purpose of plunder. 

In this country, ardent spirits are supposed to kill 
more persons than any single disorder, to whkJa. NJasjL 
human family is subject. 
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In Lapland, Norway, and other northern countries, 
the Au-ro'-ra Bo-re-a'-lis, or northern lights, afford 
considerable light to the inhabitants during their long 
and dreary nights in winter. 

In country situations a draw well frequently supplies 
the place of a pump, and water is drawn up from it by 
means of a rope, and a deep kind of padl, called a 
bucket 

In this fistvoured country, no person can be legally 
punished until he be pronounced guilty of a crime, by 
a jury, consisting of twelve of hi^ peers, or equals* 

The plum in-di"-ge-nous, or natural to this country, 
is the sloe; the fine plums we now produce lure the 
effects of engrafting slips, reared from the stones of 
foreign fruits, into native stocks, that is, sloe thorns. 

We have a right and a wrong way placed before us, 
and we have our choice which we will take; the one 
leads to hap^nness, the other to certain misery. 

The water of the Baltic Sea contains very little salt, 
and this makes it more liable to freeze, than that of 
other seas, in the same latitude. 

Great events often proceed from simple causes; thus, 
acorns planted in the ground, vegetate, dioot up, and 
become stately oaks; these, when cut down, and formed 
into ships^ are the wooden walls of Old England. 

In the sixteenth century, many perscms were burnt 
at the stake, for not conforming to the religious opimons 
of those in power — ^in the present day, we are at liberty 
to worship our Creator in that way which our con- 
science tells us is right, none daring to make us afraid. 

When we lie down on our beds, how sweet it is to 
reflect that we have conscientiously endeavoured to 
perform the various duties of the day. 
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LESSON IV. 



THE DOC. 



There is no animal which so well deserves to be 
called the friend of man as the dog ; he seems to be 
able to understand our wishes, to suit himself to our 
habits, to obey our commands, to delight in our society, 
and even to take pleasure in being our servant. 

The sagacity of the dog is wonderful; the naturalist 
Bay mentions a dog in Borne, that knew all the streets 
And houses to which he had to guide his poor blind 
master, and when money was thrown from a window, 
he would pick it up, and put it into his master^s hat, 
and if bread were oast down, he would not eat it, unless 
it was given from the hand of the poor beggar. 

A French writer mentions a dog which would carry 
a letter tied to his C(dlar, from his master to a friend ; 
aftejr it was taken from his neck, he would go into the 
kitchen and get some fDod, and when satisfied, he would 
^o to the parlour window, and bark occasionally, until 
an answer was fieistened on him, and he then returned 
home. 

In Si-be -ri-a, when the summer comes, the dogs used 
in drawing sledges, are turned away to shift for them- 
selves; but as soon as winter is near, they come back 
of their own accord,, and oflfer themselves to their old 
masters, although they have experienced nothing from 
them, but hard work and scanty fare. 

The attachment of the dog to man is of great service, 

especially in savage countries, where his as8i&ta.i3L<L^ 

against other beasts is invaluable \ ^\% ^fti^tofej \Ki\s^s» 

-trust, may be seen among ua daWy , Vdl VJaa VosX»3aR» ^ 

carriers' dogs, which defend tbe ^TO^ex\.l "^^^"^ ^^' 
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their care> with a firmness over which nothing ean 
prevaiL 

The love which the dog bears to man^ is shown in 
the readines with which he plunges into the water, to 
save a drowning person. There was, some time ago, a 
Newfoundland dog at Paris, which was so anxious to 
perform this task, that his 29eal became troublesome, for 
whenever he saw any one bathing in the river Seine, 
he at once leaped in, and dragged out the unwilling 
swimmer. 

One would imagine that dogs were able to count the 
days of the week, for there was one that always used to 
leave bis home on Saturday night, and not return until 
Monday, to avoid being chained up on Sunday; a dog 
will also find his way on a road to which he ia a total 
stranger, for one was sent from London to Scotland by 
sea, and he soon after escaped, and made his way back 
to London by land. 

Such are a few of the habits and qualities of thia 
noble animal, which sets an example of faithfulness and 
gratitude that may be profitable even to man, and he. 
must indeed have a hard heart that can ill use a com.'* 
panion which never thinks of self, is never weary in 
gratifying his master's wishes, and seeks no reward 
beyond his praise« 



LESSON V. 

PHILIP AND ARTHUR. 

" Is not Philip very stupid,'* said little Arthur Smith 
> his father, who had been just talking to him, ^^only 
ink, he is fifteen years old« and he can neither read 
r write. ** 
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" Very likely he cannot," answered the father ; ** his 
parents are poor people, and they could not afford to 
send him^to school, for as soon as he was old enoug'h 
he was sent, first to watch the pigs, thea the sheep, and 
at last to take care of the cows, that he might earn 
something to help his father and mother. 

^^ Now he is groom in the stable, and makes himself 
useful in a variety of ways ; he also not only earns his 
own food and clothes, but some money besides, which, 
I have reason to believe, he regularly sends to his 
parents in the country. 

** Ignorant in many things, Philip may very possibly 
be, and I dare say he will never become a great scholar^ 
but stupid he certainly is not, my son, those only are 
stupid who do not learn anything well, but Philip under-- 
stands his business perfectly, and is a very good servant." 

Arthur did not dispute this, but he still thought that 
Philip was stupid to be fifteen years of age, and not to 
know how to read and write, while he himself was only 
eleven, and he could not only do these things well, but 
he could cipher, and had a knowledge of history, geo^ 
graphy, and French. 

Some time after this, Philip had to thresh out scfme 
wheat, he therefore opened the sheaves, and spread them 
smoothly on the bam floor, and took the flail, and began 
to beat out the grain from the straw, and never once 
hit himself, he knew so well how to handle itc 

Arthur thought this was easy enough, and sei2sing 
the flail, he also tried to thresh, but the first thing he 
did, was to give himself a severe blow on the head with 
the swinging flail.. 

Another time Arthur saw Philip ploughing in the 
field ; that, he thought, was easily dcKi^» ^xv^V^ ^<s<s^^ 
do it he knew, and he persuaded PViVVvj \ci.\^V>Kisa. v^^ 
his place and try. 
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Soon the boy who rode the hone called out ^* no» no, 
my little man, t}utt will not do I Oive it up to Philip 
who understands it better," and Arthur walked away 
much ashamed* 

At another time, Philip was sifting some meal 
through a large sieve; Arthur thought that that was 
very easy to do, but on taking hold of the sieve, he held 
it 80 awkwardly, that he shook the fine flour over with 
the bran, and Philip said, laughing, '^my little man you 
do not understand that either." 

Then Arthur began to think that Philip was mot so 
stupid after all, for he knew how to do a great many 
useful things that he himself knew nothing about. 

From tht Gemuau 



LESSON VL 



ASTBONOMT. 



The term Astronomy is derived from two Greek 
words, Aster^ a star, and Nomos, a law, therefore it may 
be defined as, ^^ The science which gives us a knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies, namely, the sun, the moon, the 
8tars, and the comets." 

Perhaps, there is no subject more interesting to the 
enquiring mind than this science, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies have a^ttracted the attention of man, 
from the earliest ages of the world, and the ancient 
philosophers, with the view of reducing this study to a 
system, endeavoured to arrange the stars into dusters, 
or fanciful groups, resembling beasts, fishes, and other 
objects. 
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These groups they called Constellationis^ thus, the 
constellation^ or sign^ known as *'the Lion,'' is a clust^ 
or group of stars, supposed to have some resemblance 
to that animal. 

The ancients had very mistaken notions with regard 
to the earth, and the heavenly bodies; they believed 
that the former was an immense plain, lying at rest in 
the centre, or middle, of the universe, and that the 
heavens revolved or moved round it, carrying with them 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

These mistaken views prevailed till nearly four huur 
dred years ago, when Co-per'-ni-cus, a distinguished 
philos'opher of Polish Prussia, introduced the theory of 
the Solar System, which places the sun in the centre, 
having a number of planets, or globes like the earth, 
moving round his body, at various distances. 

This theory is now found to be correct, and it has 
been adopted by all the civilized nations of the earth. 

The word planet is derived from a Greek word, 
signifying a wanderer, therefore the planets may be 
considered wandering stars, because they do not always 
keep in the same ^tuation, with r^ard to other stars. 

The planets are dark bodies, or worlds, somewhat 
resembling the earth on which we live, and the reason 
they appear bright to us, is their reflecting, pr throwing 
back, the Ught they receive from the sun. 

Sometimes, on a fine evening, when in a certain 
position, we see the windows, neaily oppoate the sun, 
appear almost as bright as the snn himsdf, ihat is, the 
glass throws back his brightness, and this may, in some 
measure, explain to us the reason why a planet, with a 
dark body, has the appearance of a bright star. 

The planets shine with a mild moon-like light, and 
they are easily distinguished from the fixed star&^^bi^ 
shine with an intense twinkling luster 
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The principal planets are Mer'cury, Ve'nus, the Earth, 
Mars, Ju'piter, Sa'turn, Hers'chel, and Nep'tune; a 
great many other planets have been discovered within 
these late years, but none of them are visible to the 
naked eye. 



LESSON VII. 

TUE beggar's petition. — THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

THE ROSE. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have born him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 

Oh! give relief! and heaven will bless your store. 

These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak. 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years> 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from the roti<l ; 

For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor. 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 

A pamper'd menial drove me from the door. 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

Oh I take me to your hospitable dome. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold* 

Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor, and miserably old* 
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Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have bom him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

Oh ! give relief I and heaven wiU bless your store 



A wasp met a bee, that was just buzzing by 
And he said, "little cousin, can you tell nie, why. 
You are lov'd so much better by people than I ? 

**My back shines as bright, and as yellow as gold. 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told-^'* 

" Ah I cousin," the bee said, " 'tis all very true. 
But if I were one half as much mischief to do. 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 

*^ You have a fine shape, and a delicate wing, [thing 
They own you are handsome, — but then there's one 
They cannot put up with, and that is^^^vour sting. 

"My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see. 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me. 
Because I'm a harmless and diligent bee.'' 

From this little story, let people beware. 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natur'd they are. 
They will never be lov'd, if they're ever so fair. 

Taylon 

How fair is the rose! what a beautiful flower I 

In smnmer so fragrant and gay ! 
But the leaves are be^ning to fade in an )iour. 

And they wither and die in a day. 
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Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast. 

Above all tlie flowers of the field ; 
When its leaves are all dead, and its fine colour lost, 

Still how sweet a perfume it will yield. 

So frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Tho' they bloom, and look gay, like the rose ; 

For all our fond care to preserve them is vain; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 

Then let's not be proud of our youth, or our beauty. 

Since both of them wither and fade ; 
But gain a good name by performing our duty ; 

This will scent, Uke the rose, when we're dead. 

fFatts. 



LESSON VIII. 

THE SAXONS* — ^THB INTBODUCTION OP CHRISTIANITY. 

The Bomans kept possession of the country until the 
year 440, when their own empire was invaded in its 
turn, and they were obliged, in self defence, to recall 
all their forces from abroad, and the Britons again 
became their own masters. 

Having so long depended on the Bomans for protec- 
tion, the natives had completely lost their war-like 
spirit, and they became an easy prey to the Scots and 
Picts, who frequently ravaged the country. 

Thus situated, by the advice of one of their chiefs, 
they invited over the Saxons, a restless, but brave 
people, who inhabited a part of Germany, to assist 
them. 
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The Saxons accepted the invitation^ and laiided fifteen 
hundred men, who> assisted by the natives^ boldly 
marched against the Scots and Picts, and completely 
defeated them, and made them glad to retire within 
their proper limits. 

The Saxons, finding their new country more fertile 
than the one they had left, determined on remaining, 
and they invited their countrymen to come over and 
join them; they came in great number^ and made 
Britain their home, and as we are descended from those 
settlers, we are said to be of Saxon origin. 

The Britons did not quietly submit to their new 
masters, but after some well contested battles, they 
were obliged to give in, and the Saxons became the 
rulers over the whole country, when it was divided into 
seven distinct kingdoms, and called the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy.* 

Those natives that refused to submit to Saxon rule, 
were obliged to take refuge among the mountains of 
Wales and Cornwall, where they could not be pursued ; 
it is on this account the Welsh consider themselves the 
descendants of the ancient Britons. 

The Saxons, having subdued their common enemy, 
the Britons, began to fight with each other, until at last 
all the seven kingdoms were united under one king, 
namely, Egbert, who was crowned King of England, at 
Winchester, in the year 827. 

To account for the. new name of England, the young 
reader must be informed, that, when the Saxons first 
came over, they were accompanied by a great number 
of Angles, that is natives of Anglen, a part of Germany, 
but belonging to Denmark ; and soon after the country 
began to be called An-glo-land, which, probably for 
shortness, was afterwards changed into England. 

• Hcp'-tax-ke. 
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A most important event took place in Egbert's reign, 
namely, the introduction of Christianity by missionaries 
sent by St. Gregory, who afterwards became the Pope 
of Rome; it is said when passing through the slave 
market in Home, he was struck with the beauty of some 
children exposed for sale, and he enquired from what 
country they came. 

Being told they were English Pagans, he observed 
in the Latin language, that "If they were Christians 
they would be angels;" he then formed the resolution 
of making an effort to convert the nation to Christianity, 
and he succeeded, for the missionaries he sent, entered 
upon their work with great zeal, and the Christian 
religion triumphed over Paganism. 



LESSON IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS IMFORMATION. 

By heathen mythol'ogy we understand a system of 
fables, or an account of imaginary beings, whom the 
heathen nations worshipped as gods, thus. Mars was 
worshipped as the god of war, and Minerva as the 
goddess of wisdom. 

By the parochial* clergy we mean those that have the 
cure or care of souls, namely, rectors, vicars, and incum- 
bents, assisted by curates. 

The different animals that exist in the world may be 
classed into five kinds, namely, beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and insects. 

When one man kills another without intending it, the 

ctime 18 called manslaughter; if he premeditated it, it 

would be murder. 

•Pa-ro^-k©-a\ 
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It has been ascertained that much fewer accidents 
happen on the railway, in proportion to the numbers 
travelling, than did in the old coaching times. 

From the great improvement made in the construction 
of ships, a steamer will now sail from New York to 
Liverpool, a distance of three thousand miles in nine 
days. 

The cat, in her domestic state, is a harmless creature^ 
but by nature she is a beast of prey, and when she has 
the opportunity of seizing a poor mouse her savage 
nature appears to return. 

Farmers sow their seed in the ground, under the 
hope of its being returned to them, with an abundant 
increase. 

Although the English are not so ingenious a people 
as the French, yet they possess one quality, perhaps 
equally valuable, namely perseverance. 

In England we produce all the substantial necessaries 
of life; a great part of our luxuries we import from 
foi^eign countries. 

A yeoman is a person who possesses a small estate 
and cultivates it; the yeomanry of England were a very 
numerous body> but noVr they are fast disappearing. 

By eyebrow we mean that hairy arch over the eye; 
by eyelid is meant the membrane that covers the eye; 
and by eyelash, the hdr on the edge of the eyelid* 

Near sighted persons require concave glasses to assist 
the sight; elderly persons require their glasses ground 
in the convex form: the outside of a bell is convex^ and 
the inside is concave. 

The toad is a harmless but an unsightly reptile; in 
shape it resembles the frog, but it is not so active, and 
is much darker in colour. 

Yeast is a frothy substance tliat xia^^ ^*c> ^^ «vw:^«-^'^ 
of newly made ale, and is put into paaX^i Xo xos^^ ^ ^ 
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bread light or porous, that is, full of little openhgi 
somewhat like a Bponge. 

Hops are the dried flower buds of a beautiful climbing 
plant called the hop-bine; they are extensiTely cultin* 
ted in Kent, and some other southern counties, and 
chiefly used in brewing ale and porter, for they not only 
impart a pleasant bitter to the liquor, but they prevent 
it from turning sour. 

If I turn my face towards the sun at twelre o'clock^ 
I am looking full south, and my back is towards the 
north, I also shall have the east on my left hand, and 
the west on my right. 



LESSON X. 



THE LION. — THE TIGER. 



The lion, in appearance, is so majestic and noble, that 
he has justly been called the king of beasts, his roar 
when in pursuit of his prey, is so terrible, that all other 
animals are filled with dismay, and his strength is such, 
that he can break the back bone of a horse, with a single 
stroke of his paw. 

We read many tales of the magnanimity of the lion, 
and of the gratitude he has shown for kindness received, 
and it is also said that he does not take life from wanton 
cruelty, but merely to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
and also that he seldom attacks a small defenceless 
araimal, except when in great want of food. 

We also read in the fable of a lion -which kindly 
stepped aside, to avoid crushing a poor mouse, that 
happened to be in his way, and the mouse always 
remembered his kindness with gratitude \ some time 
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y after the lion had the misfortune to be caught in a net, 

and with all his strength he could not release himself. 

j{ His little friend^ the mouse^ heard his roar, and 

ri hastened to his assistance, and with its sharp teeth soon 

^ gnawed the threads of the net, so that the lion was 

.; enabled to escape. The moral of the fable is, that in 

r our journey through life, we should, by our conduct, 

make as many friends as we can, and never intentionally 

make an enemy — a person, in a very humble station, 

may have it in his power to do us an act of kindness. 



The tiger is neither so large nor so pewerful an animal 
^s the lion, but he springs upon his prey much in the 
«ame manner, and is almost equally dreaded by other 
beasts ; the tiger abounds in the jungles of some parts 
of India, and frequently makes man his prey. 

In Ben-gal', on on eoccasion, some ladies and gentle- 
men, being from home, on a party of pleasure, saw with 
alarm a tiger in a thicket preparing for its fatal spring, 
when one of the ladies, with great presence of mind, 
suddenly opened her parasol in his face, which so alarmed 
him, that he immediately fled, and the company were 
enabled to retire to a place of safety. 

On another occasion, an officer, looking out of 
Ills window, saw a tiger carrying away a calf he had just 
seized; the mother was fastened to a stake, but when 
she saw the fate of her little one, she broke away, and 
pursued the savage beast with the most piteous lamenta- 
tions, and strange to tell, the tiger was alarmed, and 
dropping his prey, he made his way into the jungle. 

The cow stopped abruptly over the calf, stirred it 
with her foot, licked it with the fondest affection, went 
round it, and round it, but she in vain end^iawNwa^^ \si 
make her little one rise again, aa tVie gta^^ oi Niaa >ly^^ 
hsul killed it 
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Anothei* instance is on record, the result of which 
was very tragical. A party of Englishmen in the East 
Indies went to a small island with the view of shooting 
deer. They made a large fire, as a defence whilst they 
€at down to partake of refreshment. 

At that moment an immense tiger rushed into the 
circle, and seized Mr. Monro, the son of Sir H. Munro, 
and rushed again into the jungle, dragging him through 
the thickest bushes, everything giving way to his great 
strength. 

Several of the party fired on the tiger, and in a few 
moments afterwards, the young officer returned^ bathed 
in his own blood. Medical assistance was in vain; he 
had been deeply wounded by the teeth and claws of the 
«.nimal, and he expired in twenty-four hours. 



LESSON XL 

*rHE WEATHER.-*-THE UNTIDY GIRL. 

**0h! how I do wish the sky was always bright, and 
the flowers always in bloom," said Mary Jones, when 
the rain was falling in torrents. It proved to be the 
will of Heaven that her wish' should be granted, for the 
summer brought with it a long continued drought. 

A stifling heat was felt in the air; not a cloud was to 
be seen in the clear blue sky; in consequence of the 
extreme dry weather ; the farmers looked forward to a 
scanty harvest, and the flowers in Mary's little garden 
began to droop and wither. 

She now began to complain of the want of rain, when 

her mother put her in mind of the foolish wish she had 

henrd her express some weeks before; "you now see," 

said abe, ''that rain is quite as i\ced?u\ «a sviwAiWi^, toA 
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if the weather were always- fine, the earth would not 
yield its produce for the use of man. 

Our great Creator adapts the changes of the seasons 
to the service of his creatures; and in like manner, the 
troubles and sorrpws of this life are, perhaps, more useful 
than its pleasures, in fitting them for the world to come.'* 



The chamber, in which her daughter Eliza slept, was 
a pleasant room in Mrs. Middleton's house, and yery 
neatly fturmshed, but it was always in a state of unseemly 
disorder. 

One fin^ «ammer evening Eliza was preparing for a 
walk, when one of her young friends entered with a 
plate of fine black cherries, and offered them for her 
acceptance. 

The bed^ tables, and chairs, were, as usual covered 
with frocks, bonnets, shawls, and other articles of dress, 
80 that no place could be found for the cherries. 

Eliza at once set the plate down upon a large easy 
chair, on the back of which had been thrown a piece of 
beautiful figured silk, which her mother had just given 
her; and, without another thought, she joined the 
party that was waiting. for her. 

When they returned home, it was nearly dark, and 
Eliza went up stairs to put off her bonnet and shawl, 
which, as usual, she threw heedlessly down in any 
place that presented itself, and feeling fatigued with 
the walk she had taken, she sat down on the easy 
chair, totally forgetful. of the cherries she had left 
upon it. 

The screams, which she could not suppress, brought 
her mother into the room, and, as she held up the 
candle in her hand, a strange figure stood befcx^\^Rx. 

The juice of the cherries had not oxA.7 ^X-baw^^Vrx 
frock, but the beautiful new silk, vflaidci ^«a VaX«o.^^^ 

B 
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to be made into a mantle; everythinf^ was oompIeteTf 
spoiled^ and the untidy girl received a severe leoture 
from her mamma, who was by no means sorry that the 
accident had happened. 

Mrs. Middleton concluded by telling her that she 
must do without her new mantle, and that no n&9t. 
frock should be bought, to replace the one that was 
stained, until she had ^ven proofs of an earnest wish 
to cure herself of her tmtidy habits. 

Eliza shed tears of sorrow and shame, and faithfully 
kept the promise which she gave to her mother, w1m> 
presented her, after an interval of some weeks, with a 
silk frock, and a new mantle, more elegant than those 
she had spoiled. 

^^ Be assured, my dear girl," she said, when she gave 
them to her, ^Hhat untidy habits are not only disgrace- 
ful in themselves, but they frequently lead to misery 
aud ruin."— i^rom the German* 



LESSON XIL 

THE SUN. 

The Sun, the great luminary of the day, and the 
most splendid object visible to human eyes, is an 
immense globe, more than a million times the size of 
ours, and the great dispenser of light and heat to the 
earth, and all the other planets. 

The sun was formerly supposed to be a globe of fire, 
but modern astron'omers have ascertained that he is a 
dark body like the earth, and that he is surrounded by 
a shining atmosphere, of intense brilliancy, and that it 
is this atmosphere which throws its light and heat to 
dl the planetary bodies* 
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This shining afmosphere k; supposed to be; betw)66ii 
two and three thousand miles ia depth, and 1^6 dai^ 
spots frequently seen on the son, are :thaugh;t to 'be 
cavities, or openings in the atmosphere, throu^ which 
the dark mass of the sun's body is distinctfy^^ seen. 

The sun is also supposed to have an hmer atmos* 
phere, of inferior brightness, which screens hisi surface 
from the powerful rays of the outer one. 

That the sun is. inhabited is a favourite doptrim with 
some distinguished philosophers, and as all creation 
seems to teem with life, we may reasonably suppose 
that so large and beautiful a body as the sun, would 
not remain without inhabitants. 

To those who object to this supposition, we may say, 
that the Great Power that called the sun into existence, 
could also create beings auitablie to inhabit it. 

The distance of the eun from the earth is ninety-five 
millions of miles, and his circumference is abbut three 
millions. 

Now, if we could travel round the sun^ and move at 
the rate of one hundred miles a day, we should be more 
than eighty years in accomplishing our journey; such 
is his amazing extent I 

So far as human observation can extend, it has been 
ascertained that the sun has no motion but that of 
turning round upon his axis, once in about twenty-five 
days, and this is done by observing the spots on his 
surface. 

Thus, when any particular spot disappears on one 
edge, and after a certain number of days, reappears on 
the other edge, and arrives at the very same place in 
twenty-five days, we have a proof that the sun turns 
once round in that time. 

We may easily understand tiie natvix^ «S. ^^ ««^5^^ 
turning round on his axis, if we p^^sa tw ^\^c^ ^^ ^"^ 

B 2 
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through the middle of an orange, and make the orange 
turn round upon it, the wire will be the axis of the 
orange ; but in this case the axis is real^ while in that 
of the Sim it is only imaginary. 

That the sun is essential to our existence no one can 
doubt ; if we were deprived of the cheering influence 
of his rays, we could not continue in being, for we 
could have no wind, no clouds, no nun, no warmth, no 
vegetation, and all animals would die. 



LESSON XIIL 

THE mouse's* petition. — THE DROWNING FLT.— 

GBATITUDE TO GOD. 

Oh I hear a pensive prisoner's prayer^ 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thy heart be shut 

Against a wretch's cries. 

For here forlorn and sad I sit 

Within this wiry grate ; 
And tremble at the approaching mom 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glow'd. 

And spum'd a tyrant's chain. 
Let not thy strong, oppressive force 

A free-bom mouse detain. 

Oh ! do not stain with guiltless blood. 

Thy hospitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betray'd 

A prize so little worth I 

* Caught in a wire trap. 
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The scattered gleanings of a feast. 

My frugal meals supply; 
But, if thy unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny,-* 

The cheerful light, the vital air. 
Are blessings widely ^ven ; 

Let nature's commoners enjoy 
The common ^fts of heav'n. 

The well-taught philosophic nund. 

To all compassion gives. 
Casts round the world an equal eye. 

And feeb for all that lives. 

BarbaaUL 



In yonder vase behold a drowning fly I 
Its little feet how vainly does it ply! 
Its cries I understand not, yet it cries, 
And tender hearts can feel its agonies. 
Poor, helpless victim I and will no one save. 
Will no one snatch thee from the threat'ning grave? 
Is there no friendly hand, pr helper nigh ? 
And must thou little struggler, must thou die? 
Thou shalt not, while this hand can set thee free. 
Thou shalt not die — ^this hand shall rescue thee; 
My finger's tip shall prove a friendly shore ; — 
There, trembler! all thy dangers now are o'er; 
Wipe thy wet wings, and banish all thy fear; 
Go, join thy buzzing brothers in the air. 
Away it flies — ^resumes its harmless play. 
And lightly gambols in the golden ray. 

Smile not, spectators, at this humble deed—* 
For you, perhaps, a nobler task's decTe^^\ 
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A young and sinking family to flavOf 
To raise the infant from destruction's wave ; 
To you for help the Tictims lift their eyes — 
Oh! hear« for pity's sake, their plaintive cries I 
Ere long, unless some guardian interpose . 
0*er their devoted heads the flood may dose. 



How cheerful along the gay mead. 

The daisy and cowslip appear! 

The flocks, as they carelessly feed 

Bejoice in the spring of the year. 

The myrtles that deck the gay bowers, 

The herbage that springs from the sod. 

Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers. 

All rise to the praise of my God! 

Shall man, the great master of ally ;] 

The only insensible prove ? 

Forbid it, fair gratitude's call. 

Forbid it, devotion and love I 

The Lord who such wonders could rais^ 

And still can destroy with a nod. 

My lips shall incessantly praise. 

My soul shall rejoice in my God. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE SONG OF MOSES. — DAVID^S LAMENTATION. 

I will sing unto the LORD, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously; -the horse and his rider hath he thrown intd 
the sea. The LORD, is my strength and song, and. ha 
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16 become my salvation; he is niy God," and I will 
prepare him a habitation; my father's God, and I will 
exalt him. 

. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the 
sea; his chosen captains also are drowned in the Red 
sea. The depths' have covered them ; they sank into 
the bottom as a stone. 

Thy right hand, O LORD, is become glorious iu 
power ; thy right hand, O LORD, hath dashed in pieces 
the enemy. In the greatness of thine excellency thou 
hast overthrown them that rose up against thee; 
thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as 
stubble. 

. "W"ith the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
gatheired together,^ — ^the floods stood upright as a heap, 
and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, " I will pursue, — I will overtake,-^ 
I will diYide the spoil ; my desire shall be satisfied updn 
them ; I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them." Thou didst blow with thy wind, land, the sea 
covered them; they sank as lead in the mighty iWaters, 

Who is lik6 unto thee, O LORD, among the gods? 
Who is like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders ? Thou stretchedst out thy right 
hand, and the earth swallowed thenu 

Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy people whom 
thou hast redeemed ; thou hast guided them in thy 
strength unto thy holy habitation. 

The people shall hear. and be afraid; fear and dread 
shall fall upon them.; by the greatnes9 of thine arm they 
shall be still ^. a stone ; till thy people pass over, O 
LORD, till the people pass over whom thou hast 
purchased. 

Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the 
mountain of thine inheritance, in the ^Vaft^O\jCi^^X:>^ 
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which then hast made for thee to dweU in, in the i 
tuary, O LORD, which thy hands have establi^ei 
The LOKD shall reign for ever and even 

JExodusX 



David lamented with this lamentation over Sad, a 
over Jonathan his son. The beanty of lamel is sh 
upon the high places: how are the mighty fallen t 

Tell it not in Oath, publish it not in the streets c 
Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoioe^ 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neitlier 
let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; fer 
there the shield of the mighty is cast away, the shidd U 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oiL 

From the blood of the slain, from the fiit of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and. the sword d 
Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided, they were swifter than eagles, they 
were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who dothed 
you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on orna- 
ments of gold upon your apparel. How are the mighty 
fallen in the midst of battle I O Jonathan, thou wast 
slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me ; thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished I 

// Samuel, L 
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LESSON XV. 

ALFRED THE OBEAT. — CANUTE. — HAROLD# 

From the year 827 to 1016, the country continued to 
be governed by Saxon kings, among whom may be 
mentioned Alfred the Great, who particularly distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, in rescuing his country 
from the Danes, parties of whom were continually 
landing, plundering the inhabitants, and committing 
every species of violence. 

It is said that this good king divided the day into 
three portions, namely, eight hours were devoted to 
8leep> diet, and exercise; eight to public business, and 
eight to study and devotion; he also founded the 
University of Oxford — ^he divided England into counties 
— and established trial by jury. 

In the year 1016, Sweyn, the king of Denmark, 
having received great provocation, landed with a large 
army, desolating the country whereever he went, and 
after a great deal of fighting, he got possession of the 
whole kingdom; the country remained under Danish 
rule for the space of twenty-six years, during which 
time, four different kings reigned, when the Saxon line 
was restored. 

One of these kings was Canute the Great, who may 
be ranked amongst the greatest sovereigns of the age ; 
an anecdote related of this king, is perhaps, worthy of 
being recorded. 

Being at Southampton, and wishing to reprove the 
servile flattery of his courtiers, who wanted to persuade 
him that he was more than mortal, he commanded a 
chair to be placed on the sea side, whilst the tide was 
rising. . 

Being seated on the chair wWti iSafc ^«X«t xv^^s^'^ 

b3 
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reached him, he, with affected solemnity, thus addressed 
the sea, " The land upon which I sit is mine, I charge 
thee to approach no nearer, nor daore to wet the feet of 
me, thy royal master." 

The waves paying no attention to his commands, he 
rebnked his flatterers by observing, ** There is only one 
Omnipotent Being who can say to the ocean * Thus far 
shalt thou go, but no farther.' ** 

Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, lost his life in 
battle; William, the Duke of Normandy laying claim 
to the crown, landed with a large army with the view 
of obtaining it ; Harold collected all the men he could, 
and went to oppose his advance. 

A most sanguinary conflict took place between the 
two armies, near Hastings, in Sussex, when the English 
were routed, Harold being slain, also his two brothers, 
fighting by his side, and William, afterwards called the 
Conqueror, ascended the throne without opposition ; thus 
ended the Saxon line which had continued upwards of 
six hundred years. 



LESSON XVL 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATIOX. 

Vale, valley, and dale have much the same signification ; 
they all mean low ground between two hills, with a 
stream of water running through them. 

A benevolent mind will endeavour to cast a veil over 
the failings of his fellow man ; an ill disposed person 
will probably expose them. 

Veins are small tubes in our bodies filled with blood j 
tie arteries conduct the blood ftomt\ve\xew\.iWx^\!^^ 
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veins take it back to be renewed and made fit^ to again 
circulate through the body. 

The weathercock or Yane, is a plate which turns with 
the wind^ and points to that part from which it blows. 

Norway, it is supposed, produces sufficient pine timber 
to supply the wants of Europe, but &om the rugged 
nature of the country, only a small part will pay the 
expense of removal to the ports for shipping. 

A harbour is a port, or haven, where ships can ride 
in safety, being protected both from the wind and waves. 

Lime, used for ceiling rooms, is mixed with hair taken 
from cows' and horses' hides, to make it a stronger 
cement ; without hair it would not adhere to the laths. 

When skins come out of the hands of the tanner, 
they pass into those of the currier, who dresses them 
and makes them fit for the use of the boot maker, saddler 
and glover. 

Cardinal Wolsey is said to have used these memor* 
able words, when on his death l)ed ; ** Had I served my 
God with the same zeal that I have served my king, he 
would not have deserted me in my grey hairs," 

The holly is a prickly evergreen shrub, or tree, 
highly ornamental in the winter seasoi^ when other 
trees are stripped of their foliage^ 

If a sovereign of this country succeed to the throne 
before attaining the age of eighteeUj^ he or she is said 
to be a minor, and public affairs are under the manage- 
ment of a regent, choseu by thQ two Houses of Par- 
liament* 

At the age of twenty-one ^ young man attains his 
majority, that ia^ he ceases to be a minor, and is his 
own master^ he also comes into full possession of any 
property to which he is entitle^!. 

At MonkweanHouth, in tbe couuVy ot \^w£fea»\^ ^^^ 
Winers bavQ tQ desQ^mH 9^ ohcift o£ u^vf wcAa o^ ^se^ Vvy? 
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dred yards deep, before they reach the seam 
which they are working* 

Belgium is the most populous country in 
that is, it contains the greatest number of inh 
to the square mile. 

The title of Czar, given to the emperors of 
was first assumed by Peter the Great ; it is si 
to be a corruption of Csesar, the name given to 
the Roman emperors. 

The osier willow is remarkable for its toughnt 
it is this quality which makes it so valuable for I 

The pyr'amids of Egypt have now stood b 
three and four thousand years; the largest o 
stands on eleven acres of ground. 

An initial is the first letter of a word, used 
of the word itself; thus, if my name be John 
and I only write J. S., I use my initials instead 
name at length. 

Insects are propagated, or brought into life, I 
the same as birds; these eggs, the parent insec 
in the most secure places, and the warmth of 
brings them into life. 

Insects that live on the juices of plants and f 
are provided with a proboscis, or long hollow pij 
the elephant; through this they suck up those ji 



LESSON XVII. 

THE ELEPHANT. — THE EAGLE 

The elephant is the largest, and, at the same 
the strongest quadruped, known in the present a( 
accosionalJ/ growQ to the height of tVAtX^eu ^^ 
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Iia» been known to live one hundred and twenty years. 

The elephant has two tusks, one growing out of each 
side of his mouth, somewhat in the form of a horn ; 
these tusks, being ivory, are of great value, frequently 
weighing upwards of one hundred pounds each* 

When tamed, the elephant is as tractable as the dog, 
and very useful to man, carrying heavy burdens, taking 
great care of his load, and cheerfully obeying his keeper, 
who sits upon his neck, guiding Idm with a short rod 
of iron, or more commonly, simply with his voice. 

The proboscis, or trunk of the elephant is deservedly 
an object of admiration ; it is his organ of breathing, 
and with this instrument he procures his food, and 
carries it to his mouth ; with it, also, he sucks up the 
water he requires, afterwards pouring it down his 
throat. 

Such are the various powers of this wonderful instru- 
ment, that with it he can either pull up a middle sized 
tree, or take up a pin. 

Wild elephants live in a state of society, frequenting 
the banks of rivers, and the depths of forests, feeding 
on leaves, grain, and fruit, and never attacking other 
animals, except provoked by violence. 

The elephant is affectionate to those who are kind to 
him, but he does not readily forget an injury, or an 
insult; an anecdote is related of one in Delhi, a city of 
Asia, which, in passing a tailor's shop, with the window 
open, had the curiosity to put in his trunk, probably 
expecting a piece of bread, or some other treat, when 
one of the workmen pricked it with a needle. 

The elephant did not at the moment resent the insult, 
but he went to the nearest dirty pool, and after filling 
his trunk with the water, he returned to \Jafe ^cf^, ««v^ 
squirted the whole upon the offender^ wid. \Jkv^ ^«-<s^ 
which be had in his hands. 
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, Elephants are found wild in the woods of Af -rica and 
A'sia, but they come to much greater perfection in the 
latter country; those inhabiting the island of Ceylon 
yield the finest ivory, as it keeps its colour, whilst other 
ivory in general becomes yellow in the wearing. 



The eagle has always been considered the monarch 
of birds ; its boldness, its noble bearing, its lofty flighty 
and vast strength well entitle it to this honour; in its 
habits it is not unlike the lion, which claims the first 
place among beasts of prey. 

, The eagle despises small birds, and would not think 
of attacking a raven or a magpie, unless provoked by it ; 
it will not devour any prey which it has not slain for 
itself, and often leaves some fragments or offal for less 
noble birds that may follow. 

It likes to reign without a rival, and it is as uncom- 
mon to see two pair of eagles on one mountain side, as 
it is to see two families of lions in the same quarter of 
a forest. 

An eagle can soar out of sight in less than three 
minutes, and yet, from this height, when it is invisible 
to man, it can mark out a hare or a rabbit on the ground, 
dart straight down upon it, and make it its prey. 

The golden eagle is a native of Europe, and has been 
taken on the northern mountains of Great Britain, and 
it is affirmed that when a pair have had young ones, 
they have sometimes seized children, and borne them 
away as food for their offipring. 

It is recorded, that in a time of famine, a peasant 
clipped the wings of some young eaglets, and tied them 
fast, so as to increase their cries, for a long time, — 
during which, the old birds brought eo much provision, 
that the poor man's family was amply furnished with 
euppliea. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

NEGLECT OF TRIFLES. — THE FRUITS OF INDUSTRY, 

Jacob Giles, having some business to transact at 2^ 
neighbouring town, had saddled his horse, and looking 
at the animal's feet, he perceived that a nail was missing 
from one of the shoes ; '^ no matter," said he to himself, 
'^the want of a single nail cannot make much dif- 
ference." 

Jacob had scarcely ridden three miles, when the horse 
cast his shoe ; he dismounted, intending to lead him to 
a blacksmith's forge, which he knew to be near at hapd ; 
but he presently changed his mind, and determined to 
proceed to the town with only three shoes. 

He had not been long again seated in the ^ddle^ 
when the poor beast fell lame, and he was forced to 
dismount, and perform the rest of the journey on foot ; 
while he was grieving over the hardship of being obliged 
to walk, he was attacked by robbers, who not only took 
all his money, but nearly deprived him of his life. 

" Who would have thought," swd he, " that so many 
evils could arise from such a trifle ? All this loss, and 
nil thb sickness, are the consequence of neglecting to 
fasten my horse's shoe, from which only a single nail 
was missing." 

** And it is well it is no worse," said one who heard 
him, ** carelessness about trifles is often the cause of 
great misfortunes ; and if those, who pay no attention 
to things which appear to be of little consequence, 
sometimes escape punishment, it is not beca\x%^ \}cl<^^ ^^ 
not deserve it." — From the Germaiu 
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A poor widow had two sons, who were strong, 9xAn 
lads, and they worked hard, to gain a living forthe» 
selves and their aged mother; ''she reared ns inos 
infancy," they said to each other^ ** and it is now o« 
turn to support her in old age.** 

Their chief employment was to gather a kind d 
willow, called osiers, from a neighbouring bed, and tbe 
poor mother, as far as her strength would permit, took 
part in their labour. 

As they were returning one day, with each as hea^j 
a bundle as he could carry, a merchant, who was passin; 
by, being touched with the affection and attention of 
the boys, and the persevering industry of the widow, 
thus addressed her: — 

"If you will trust your two sons to my care for a 
short time, I will put them into the way of changing 
those bundles of osiers into bags of gold." At first she 
thought he was joking, but, when he assured her that 
he was in earnest, she accepted his proposal, though 
their parting was a bitter one, both to herself and to 
them. 

The separation, however, was of no long duration, 
and, in the mean time, the merchant supplied the voGt 
woman with money sufficient for her wants ; the boys 
were carefully instructed in the art of basket makings 
and such were their diligence and activity, that in a 
very few months they retunjed to their mother, and 
established a business of their own. 

Their kind patron became the purchaser of as many 
baskets as they could make, and, in a very short space 
of time, the hut, which they had hitherto occupied, was 
exchanged for a neat cottage, in which they had the 
gratification of receiving the rich merchant as a frequent 
guest. 

" Have not I kept my word?'' BovAYiej oxi oxi^ ctQX!.^\<^x 
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the widow, when he had taken all their stock of 

■8' 

, Ibaskets, and given an order for a large additional supply, 
^•*you have, indeed," said she, "for by your kind help 
^and encouragement, my two sons have really been 
' ^ ^labled to convert their bundles of osiers into bags of 

gold." 
*' "And so it will generally happen," observed the 
inerchant, "that the honest endeavours of the indus- 
tnous, although their best efforts may fail for a time, 
will, at length, by God's blessing, be crowned with 
success." — From the Germaru 
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LESSON XIX 

UEBCUBT. — ^VENUS. 

: MGBCUBY is that planet whose orbit ia nearest 
the sun : by the word orbit we mean its path, or way i 
thus, if I fasten a ball to the end of a piece of string, 
and whirl it round, the circle the ball makes, in passing 
round my hand, is its orbit. 

In moving round the sun. Mercury is thirty-seven 
millions of miles distant from that luminary, and he 
moves with the amazing velocity of one hundred and 
ten thousand miles an hour, that being nearly two thou- 
sand miles a minute— a velocity far beyond our com- 
prehension. 

Mercury is about sixteen times smaller than the earth, 
and he turns round upon his axis once in twenty-four 
hours, therefore, the length of his day is about the same 
as ours, and as he performs his journey round the sun 
in about three months, it follows, that Vi\& t[^»x \% ^\^ 
the fourth o{ the length of ours. 

Thisphaet is seldom seen witVi tYie tvb3^^ ^^^^v^^qs 
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when seen, only for two hours before the risbgoJfAil*'" 
Bun, and two hours after his setting; the reason Vbttl 
moves in &n orbit so near the sun, that he is uadH* 
hidden in the powerful rays of that great luminaiy. 

The atmosphere of Mercury is not so li^t and tt 
as tlmt of the earth ; this appears so ordered Iij ^ 
Allwise Providence, that the inhabitants mi^ hi ^ 
Bcrccncd from the excessive heat of the sun, whidi il I ^ 
be seven times greater than that which we ezperieM I ^ 

VENUSy to us the most beautiful of all the pkiiA 
comes next in order to Mercury, and, with the exoeptioi 
of the sun and moon, is the most splendid of all the 
heavenly bodies. 

Venus is smaller than the earth, and moTes m n 
orbit seventy millions of miles from the sun; she 
accomplishes her journey in a little more than seven 
months, travelling at the rate of eighty {himaancr nulei 
an hour. 

She is called the Morning Star, when she risesalitde 
before the sun, and the Evening Star, when ahe sets i 
little after him, but, in either case, she oan never bi 
seen longer than about three hours at one time. 

This planet is a dark body like the earth, but her 
mountains are much more lofty, for the height of the 
loftiest has been ascertained to be not less than nine- 
teen miles, which is nearly four times the height of any 
mountain on our globe. 

When seen through a telescope, she does not always 
appear round like a globe, on the contrary, she appa* 
rently increases and decreases, in some degree like the 
moon, as more or less of her enlightened side is turned 
towards the earth, and dark spots are sometimes seen 
on her disc or face. 

By telescope we mean an optical Vn&txuTxv€\i\.,^(!b3ra\i^ 
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which objects appear modi Itu^r than they do to the 
naked eye; Doctor Hersohel cooBtrueted one which 
had a magnifying power of si^ thouaand time?, and the 
Earl of £oas has one of atill greater power, which cost 
nearly twenty thousand pounds. 

If the planet Yenua be peopled, the son will appear 
to the inhabitants twice as laige as he doee to us, and 
the earth will appear to them much the aame as Venus 
does to the inhabitants here. 

The following figure represents the c<HnparatiTe sizes 
of the plaaete. 




LESSON XX. 

THE »IGHTlBflALB AHD OI,OW-WOBM.-^HE 
CtTCKOO. — THE HOBIV. 

A lughtingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd thfi.viUage with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note su^>ended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, — as well he mig\it,— > 
The keen demands of appetilev 
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When looking ea^ly aronnd. 
He spied, far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by hie spark, 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his orop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harang'd him thus, quite eloquent, — 
** Did you admire my lamp,'' quoth he« 
*' As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self same power divine 
Taught you to rang, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautiiy and cheer the night*" 
The songster heard his short oration^ 
And, warbling out lus approbation^ 
Beleas'd him as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

THE HORAL. 

From this short fable, youth may learn , 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should Hot strive with broti 
And worry and oppress each other. 
But, joined in unity and peace. 
Their mutual happiness increase ; 
Well pleas'd another's faults to hide. 
And in bis virtues feel a pride. 

Cotoper. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood. 

Attendant on the Spring I 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome evng. 
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Soon as the daisy decks the green^ 

Thy certain voice we hear; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy pathj 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee^ 

I hail the time of flowers^ 
When heav'n is fill'd with music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers. 

The school boy^ wand'ring in the wood. 

To pull the flo\irers so gay. 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 

And imitates thy lay« 

Soon as the pea puts forth her bloom. 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale; 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to haiL 

Sweet bird ; thy bower Is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We'd make, with social wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the Spring. 

Logaru 



Little bird, with bosom red. 
Welcome to my humble shed ; 
Daily near my table steal. 
While I t.ake my scanty meal; 
Doubt not, little though there be 
But I'll cast a crumb to t\ie&*> 
Well rewarded if I spy 
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Pleasure in thy glancing 0769 

And see thee, when thou'st had thy (ill, 

Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bilL 

Come, my feather'd friend again. 
Well thou know'st the broken pane I 
Ask of me thy daily store, 
lEver welcome to my door. 

Langhanu 



LESSON XXL 

THE TWO BEES. — THE PURSUIT OP PLEASURE. — ^THB 

DEUMMEB BOY. 

One fine morning in May, two bees set forward in 
quest of honey ; the one was wise and temperate, the 
other careless and extravagant ; they soon arrived at i 
garden enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant 
flowers, and the most delicious fruits. 

They regaled themselves for a time on the vaiioiis 
dainties that were spread before them ; the one loading 
his thigh at intervals with provisions for the hive, against 
the distant winter ; the other revelling in sweets without 
regard to any thing but present gratification. 

At length they found a wide mouth'd phial, that hnng 
beneath the bough of a peach tree, filled with honey 
ready tempered, and exposed to their taste in the most 
alluring manner. 

The thoughtless ep'icure, notwithstanding all his 
friend's persuasions, plunged headlong into the vessel, 
resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures of sensu* 
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The phil-os'-o-pher, on the other hand, dipped a little 
with caution, but being suspicious of danger, flew off to 
fruits and flowers ; where, by the moderation ftf his 
meals, he improved his relish for the true enjoyment of 
them* 

. In the evening, however, he called upon his friend; 
to enquire whether he would return to the hive, but 
found. him surfeited in sweets, which he was as unable 
to leave, as to enjoy. 

Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his 
whole frame enervated, he was just able to bid his fiiend 
adieu, and to lament with his last breath, that though a 
taste of pleasure may quicken the relish of life, yet an 
unrestrained indulgence in it will inevitably lead to 
destruction. 



A boy smitten with the colours of a beautiful butter- 
fly, pursued it from flower to flower with unceasing 
pains ; first he aimed to surprise it among the leaves of 
a rose, then to cover it with his cap, as it was feeding 
on a daisy. 

At one time he hoped to secure it, as it revelled on a 
sprig of myrtle, and at another grew sure of his prize, 
perceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets, but the fickle 
fly still eluded his attempts. 

At last, observing it half-buried in the cup of a tulip^ 
he rushed forward, and snatching it with violence, he 
crushed it to pieces. 

Thus by his eagerness to enjoy, he lost the object of 
his pursuit.— From this instance young persons may 
learn, that pleasure is but a painted butterfly ; which if 
temperately pursued, may serve to amuse, but which, 
when embraced with too much ardour, will perish in the 
grasp. 



■inn trtmtMJi^ 
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In the war ip^ith France before the Bevolution, an 
English drummer only fifteen years of age, having 
wandered from his camp too near the French lines, was 
seized, and brought before the French commander. 

On being asked who he was, by the general, he 
answered, *^ a drummer in the English service.^ This 
not gaining credit, a drum was sent for, and he wad 
desired to beat a couple of marches, which he did. 

The French officer's suspicion being, however, not 
quite removed, he told the drummer to beat a retreat, 
''a retreat, sir," replied the boy ; *^ I do not know what 
that is.'' This answer so pleased the commander, that 
he dismissed the drummer, and wrote to his general, 
commending his spirited behaviour. 



LESSON XXIL 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROB. — ^WILLIAM RUPUS.^ 

HENRY I. 

WILLIAM the CONQUEROR ascended the 
throne in the year 1066, and was crowned at West- 
minster, on Christmas day of the same year. William 
was a brave man, but haughty, ambitious, and cruel in 
his government ; in his person he was below the middle 
size, but of great strength, few men of his time being 
able to bend his bow, or use his weapons. 

His reign was by no means popular, having given 
great offence to his English subjects, by showing too 
much partiality to his Norman followers, whom he 
often enriched at their expense. 

William established the Curfew,* or eight o'clock 

^It means cover f re; on hearing this \)e\V «X!L \is)ali uxui fLsea vere to 

be put out. 
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ibell, to prevent secret meetings among his subjects in 
the nights-^ he erected the Tower of London — b^ 
ordered the Doomsday Book to be compiled, which is 
still in being — and during his reign surnames were first 
regularly used. 

After a reign of twenty-one years, William died in 
;France, in consequence of a hurt received from the 
violent plunging of his horse, leaving three sonei^ 
Sobert, William, and Henry. 



William the Conqueror was succeeded by his second 
son WILLIAM, sumamed SUFUS, on account of 
his red hair, in the year 1087. Bobert^ the eldest son, 
ought to have succeeded, but he had given great offence 
to his father by openly rebelling against him. 

Kobert, the true heir, not being satisfied to resign 
what he considered to be his right, determined on 
enforcing his claim to the crown, but being of an 
irresolute turn, and prodigal in his expenses, he squan- 
dered away both his time, and his money, until the 
opportunity was lost. 

William was very far from being a good man ; his 
great avarice, and numerous vices, had made him 
hateful to his subjects, but his reign was happily short, 
for before completing thirteen years, he was accidentally 
killed by an arrow, shot at a stag, by his attendant, Sir 
Walter Tyrrel, in the New Forest, Hampshire, 

Such was the estimation in which he was held by 
those about him, that his body was allowed to remain 
in the forest until the next day, and then a charcoal 
cart was considered sufficiently respectable to convey it 
to Winchester, where it was interred without ceremony. 

William Rufus was succeeded by his yo\iw^<ct\st^^^it> 
JiENBY L, in the year 1100. Robert )ft««v% ^xs^^ 

O 
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at the time of William's death, Heniy took idtantiige 
of that circumstance, and hastened to Winchester to 
secure the royal treaswres, and was soon after crowfisd 
at Westminster. 

Henry was a much better man than either his tatiaer 
or his brother William ; his abilities were good^ and he 
governed his subjects with great prudence; he was also 
much attached to learning. 

Yet, a great stain will ever remain on his character 
for his cruelty to Robert, who, in a battle between the 
two brothers, was taken prisoner, and dose) j confined 
in Cardiff Castle, during the remainder of his life, a 
period of twenty-eight years-^-some historians add, ihat 
his eyes were put out by order of Henry, but this, w«* 
hope, for the honour of human nature, was not tma 

After a reign of thirty-five years, Henry's death was 
occasioned by his eating too plentifully of kmpreys, a 
fish of the eel kind; during his reign arched stone 
bridges were first used— Kents were first paid in money 
— ^A standard for weights and measures was fixed, the 
yard being taken from the length of Henry'a arm. 



LESSON XXIII. 

MISGELLANSOUS U^FOSIIIATION* 

England contains forty counties, and these are classed 
into six circuits, for the convenience of the judges 
attending the assizes. 

. If a vessel made of brass or copper be put in a damp 
place, it will soon be covered with a green rust, called 
rerdigns; this rust is a deadly poison. 

The globe on. which we liva \a diV\<\<^^ m&N^ in<Gkfia:^ 
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ib'll»6 two adjoiuing the North and South poles, are oallecl 
IV^gid, on account of their extr^ne cold; the next two 
g' ttre called temperate, because they are neither hot near 
^d; the middle one is termed the t(M*rid zone, on 
M account of its great heat. 

m§ Any thing round, like a boy's hoop, is said to be 
l^mcular; anything round, like a ball, is said to be 

spherical or globular. 
? • Phos •pho-rus is a substance obtained from bones ; 
r 'it has the remarkable property of taking fire, and bum- 
^uig with a gentle flame, when exposed to the air. 

When a ca-nal' is carried over a river, or any low 
^ground, the way is called an aqueduct ; when a railway 
, is carried over a river, or other roads, the way is caU^ 
a viaduct. 

Liverpool, the great mart of the American trade, is 
advantageously situated on the river Mersey; two or 
three centuries ago, it consisted of a few fishermen's 
huts. 

Sponge is a soft porous substance found adhering to 
rocks, covered with sea water ; it is said to be a zo'-o- 
phite, because it partakes both of the nature of a 
vegetable, and that of an animaL 

The first appearance of a winged insect after leaving 
the egg, is that of a grub; its next that of a chrys'-a-lis; 
its last that of a perfect moth or fly ; in this state it 
depodts its eggs for a new generation, and diesi dies. 

Tortoise shell is the horny covering of the marine"^ or 
«ea tortoise; it softens like bom when heated, and is 
formed into combs, spectacle frames, and a variety of 
other useful articles. 

The diamond is the most valuable of all the precious 
stones, and such is its hardness, that it can oi\l^ V^ ^n^ 
by itself, hence we have the old sayVtig, ** dSkaxskorcA ^^aJs. 

o2 
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When the air is drawn out of a pipe \nth one end 
immersed in water, the pressure pr weight of the .air cv 
atmosphere, will force the water up the pipe to ..thp 
height of thirty-three feet; this is proved by the worl^ 
ing of the pump. ; 

A monarchy* is a country under the govei:nnient of 
one person ; England is a constitutional monarchy, tbi|t 
is, the sovereign governs according to the laws. > 

An-i-mal'-cu-la are insects so small that they cannot 
be seen with the miked eye; a single drop of stagnaift 
water contains many thousands of these minut^^ 
creatures. 

A government is said to be democratic when the 
sovereign power is placed in the whole body of the 
people, as in The United States of America. , . 

A centurion is often mentioned in the Gospels; he 
was a Roman officer, who commanded a hundred men, 
or of much the same rank as a captain in the JB^gljie^ 
army. ■. 



LESSON XXIV* 

THE SPIDER. — ^THE BOA CONSTBICTO^U 

The spider is an insect so commonly met with, that 
it is unnecessary to describe its size and shape; it has 
eight feet, each of which ends in a hook ; it has, also, 
eight eyes, but these cannot be moved like those of 
man, so that their number is probably designed to make 
up for that want 

In its body it has five little openings called '' spin- 
nerets," out of which comes the gummy substance of 
jrhich it forma its thread ; it u«ua\Vj c\ioo^^ ioft U& web 

*Mon'-«t-lM% 
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■4% place near which there is some hole to which it may 
clieacape, as, for instance, the wall in the ceiling in the 
^ji6orner of a room. 

yii In forming its web, it fixes one of its threads to the 
wall, hj means of its spinneret, and then passes to the 
■■ether »de, carrying its thread with it, and fastening it 
Bi to the opposite wall ; after it has carried many threads 
I backwards and forwards in one direction, it goes upwards 
r; imd downwards, weaving other threads across them, till 
a %he snare is formed in which flies and other small insects 
I are to be entangled. 

: It also constructs a small cell for itself, usually in the 

^ middle of the web, where it sits patiently wiuting for 

p\ its prey ; sometimes the cell is fastened to the web by 

threadcf, which shake it as soon as anything is struggling 

y and give it notice to descend, and seize upon the un* 

f. fortunate fly that has become entangled in the meshes. 

Q A kind of silk has been produced from the threads 

of some spiders, and an attempt was made to keep them 

for this purpose, hut they were found to be so fierce, 

and so fond of fighting with each other, that in a little 

time very few were left, besides the silk they produced 

was not so good as that which is spun by the silkworm. 

. It has been observed by naturalists, that the spider 

is only furnished with a certain quantity of the gummy 

substance, of which it forms its threads, and that when 

this stock is exhausted, it has no means of subsisting but 

by attacking a younger* and weaker dpider, and taking 

possession of its web. 



Among the many evils attending a hot cEtCkaX^^xfit^ 
be named the presence of snakes ox «eti^Ti\A> o^ ^NsvOo^ 
naturalists have reckoned about two WaStceflL «5fe«^^» ^"^ 
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kinds, and of these the largest is the boa conBtrietori 
chiefly found in Africa, and South America. 

Some of these monsters reach the length of sixty or 
seventy feet, and such are their amazing powers^ that 
one has been known to wind itself round tiie body of a^ 
bufialo, and after breaking in all its bones, and Kddng 
it all over with its tongue, to swallow it whole. 

When the boa has thus devoured an animal of any 
size, it falls into a state of sleep or stupor, during whicb 
it may easily be destroyed; when it wakes up hungry, 
it is very active, and usually makes its way to tfie bank 
of a river in search of food, when entwining its tail round 
the trunk or branch of a tree, it swings itself backwards 
and forwards until some animal comes to driul^ upon 
which it seizes and makes its prey. 



LESSON XXV. 

THE OTEB INQUISiTIYE BOY FUKI8HBI>* 

An unwelcome visitor had found his way into Mr. 
Walter's poultry yard, a visitor that would probably 
carry something away with him. 

To such an intruder we commonly say ^ your eompany 
is not agreeable," and so would Mr. Walter have done 
long ago, but sly Reynard did not give him the oppor^ 
tunity, although he made frequent visits to the poultry* 

No one would have suspected these visits, had not 

the poultry begun to disappear; first a poor hen was 

missing, then a pigeon, then a chicken or two, and at 

hst a Sue fat goose, and all this was done in such a sly 

maimer that no person ever s^ivr ih.e io\!^% 
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nv - Mr. Walter did not like thua to be deprived of his 
a^j^ultry, and one day named the ciroui:nstanQe to bis 
r^peighbour, who said> ^' Oh I I can help you sir, I have 
ijin excellent fox-trap, and you shall have the use of it^ 
^imd I trust you will soon have the pleasure of muMng 
^:Mr. Reynard's acquaintance, but you must caution the 
^ dhildren not to meddle with it, for such a trap is 
^ dangerous." 

, !. Mr. Walter thanked him, took the trap home, and 
i' Bhowed it to his children, telling them to be careful not 
I to come near it, lest they should be hurt ; he then tied 
a dead hen upon the trap, and when all the poultry 
had gone to roost, he set it in the yard. 

Now George, one of Mr. Walter's children, had 
rather too great a share of curiosity, for he must know 
everything, whether it was proper for him to know it 
or not, and his father frequently told him that his over 
inquisitiveness would, at some time, bring him into 
trouble. 

. The trap had been: set about an hour, and it was 
quite dark out of doors, when George began to wonder 
whether the fox was already caught i he knew that the 
poultry yard was not yet fastened, and he thought hc^ 
could visit it and no person would know, 
. He went into the yard, but he could neither see nor 
hear anything of the fox, but in greying his way back, 
be unfortunately stepped upon the trap, and his leg was 
caught in it ; he shrieked sa loud, that every one in the 
house was alarmed, and hastened with lights to see 
what had happened. 

When they came to the yard, they found not the 
robber-fox in the trap, but poor George, with his leg 
held fast between two iron hoops^ with ahax^ \j&^^> 
which pinched bo hard, that he waa «\)exv^%\» i£i&\x'w:Xft.^ 
wltbpaijh 
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His father released his leg from the trap, 
for a surgeon^ who bound up the wounds 
George could not feel thankful enou^ that 
was not broken. It was about two months 
oould run about as usual, and during that tii 
learned a pretty hard* though a very useful h 

In a few days after, the real fox was ca 
they did not, on that occasion, send for a sui 
shot the robber, and of his fur they made a 
George's little sister. 



LESSON XXVL 



THE EABTH. 



The planet that comes next in order, in t 
System, is the Earth, that is, the globe on \i 
live, and it performs its revolution round th< 
tluree hundred and sixty-five days, moving wit 
sity of nearly a thousand miles a minute* 

If the Earth did not make this annual joui 
should have all our seasons alike, and there v 
no distinctions of Summer and Winter, nor o 
and Autumn. 

The Earth also turns round on its axis every 
four hours, which gives us the agreeable chang 
and night ; if it were not for this movement, 
bf the world would have perpetual day, and t 
half perpetual night* 

We cannot see this movement, because th 
sphere moves along with the earth, but \i \yq 
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^fliblserve the sun, the moon, or the stars, we shall have a 
■ii convincing proof. 

^ Thus the sun appears to rise in the morning, and to 

=ii' set in the evening, while, in reality, it is not the sun 

M which rises and sets, but it is the earth that is turning 

Ji upon its axis from the west to the east. 

K Perhaps this may be made more familiar, by suppo- 

w sing that v/e are rapidly travelling in a carriage, either 

^ pn the high road, or on the railway, when the houses, 

the trees, and the other objects on the side, appear to 

moYe in a contrary direction to that in which we are 

going, and the carriage in which we are seated, aj^ars 

to stand still; and it is thus we are deceived with 

respect to the daily motion of the earth. 

The cir-cum'-fer-ence of the Earth is nearly twenty* 
jBve thousand miles, and its di-am'-e-ter a little short of 
eight thousand; by the word circumference we mean 
the distance round a body ;' thus, if I measure round 
the middle of an orange, or a ball, with a piece of string, 
the length of the string is the circumference of the 
orange or balL 

By diameter is meant the distance from side to side, 
exactly through the centre or middle ; thus, if I pass a 
piece of wire through the middle of an apple, the lengthy 
of that part of the wire which is hidden, is the diameter 
of the apple. 

That the Earth is a round body, like a globe, may be 
proved in different ways; but nothing can be more 
convincing than the fact, that many persons sailed 
round it in former times, among whom may be named 
Lord Anson and Captain Cook. 

In the present day, sailing round the world is a 
common occurrence, for ships bound ?ox XxskarXx^-^-^s^-* 
usually go by the Cape of Good Ho\>e, wad. xeVarQ. Y' 
Cape Horn, and in doing this tKey caimoV «HO^d. ^s»SSw>^ 
round it q 3 



""^""emb. *^ to ffl„ 
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o itself every smaller body that comes witlun its 
nfluehce. 

The Earth is surrounded by a thin fluid, called the 
itmosphere, and this extends in every direction about 
ifty miles ; this atmosphere is heaviest near the earth, 
ind decreases in weight as it increases in distance 
Tom it« 

This is proved from its not raising the quicksilver in 
Hie ba-rom'-e«ter, or weather glass, so high^ on the top 
of a mountain, as it does at the bottom. 

And this is also proved by persons who go up in a 
balloon, for after they have attained a certain height, 
they are obliged to throw out sand, to enable them to 
ascend higher: 

The atmosphere near the Earth is about eight hun- 
dred times lighter than water; if it were not so light 
and thin, we could not move about so easily, and we 
could not see the light so well through it. 



LESSON XXVIL 

THE HABE AND TOBTOISB, — ^THE BLIND BOT. 

In days of yore, when time was young. 
And birds convers'd, as well as sung ; 
When use of speech was not confin'd. 
Merely to brutes of human kind,-— 
A forward hare, of swiftness vain. 
The genius of the neighbouring plain. 
Would oft deride the drudging crowd;— 
For geniuses are mostly proud; 
He'd boast his flight, 'twere vam \» ^^q*n ^ 
For dog and horse he'd beal^ t\iOTi'WS^o>N % 
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Kay» if he put forth all his strength^ 
Outstrip his brethren half a length. 
A tortoise heard his vain oration* 
And vented thus his indignation : 
'* O puss I it bodes thee dire dii^raoe 
When I defy thee to the race ; 
Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial^ 
111 lay my shell upon the triaL" 
'Twas done, and done, — all £Eur,— « bet. 
Judges prepar'd, and distance set. 
The scampering hare outstripped the wind. 
The creeping tortoise higg'd behind. 
And scarce had pass'd a single pole, 
When puss had almost reached the goat 
<* Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare, 
** Your burden's more than you can bear; 
To help your speed it were as well 
That I shpuld ease you of your diell ; 
Jog on a little faster, prithee; 
I'll take a nap and then^be with'ee." 
The tortoise heard his taunting jeer. 
But still r^solv'd to persevere ; 
And to the goal securely crept. 
While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 
The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor tortoise spoke ;— 
" Fuss, though I own thy quicker parts, . 
Things are not always done by starts ; 
You may deride my awkward pace. 
But slow and steady wins the race." 

Lloyd* 

Oh ! say, what is that thing call'd light. 

Which I must ne'er ergoy ; 
What ftire the blessings of the sight. 

Oh I tell a poor blind boy t 
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You talk of wondrous things you se^ ' 

You say the sun shines bright; 
I feel him warm, but how can he 

Or make it day or night? 

My day or night, myself I make^ 

Whene'er I sleep or play : 
And could I ever keep awake. 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless wo; 
But, sure with patience I can bear^ 

A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not, what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind destroy ; 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king^ 

Although a poor blind boy. 



LESSON xxvin. 

THE FOX AND OAT. — ^THB ATHBIST. — THE FOX AND 

RAVEN. — ^THE TWO FBOGS. 

A Fox and a Cat travelling together, began tp 
converse on the different dangers to which they were 
exposed; the fox commenced the subject, and he assured 
bis companion he truly pitied her hard lot, for she had 
a number of enemies, and only one solitary means of 
escape, if placed in danger, while he himself had a 
bundred shifts by which he could save himself. 

While thus beguiling the way by fn«nj8i^ ^^^ ^ 
pack of hounds came in view, wVieii pooT '^iqai^ xD»ft»fc ^^^ 
»/ her only expedient, by runmng xwj «b xxefe ^iioaX ^"^ 
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near at hand^ where she was safe ; while reynard^ with 
all his tricks and cunning, could not elude the hounds^ 
and he was speedily overtaken and torn to pieces* 

The moral to be drawn from this fable is, that the 
person who steadily follows one pursuit, is much more 
likely to succeed in life, than one who embarks in a 
variety of concerns. 

An Atheist, sitting under the shade of a large oak» 
was endeavouring to prove, from the imfitness of things, 
that there was no Supreme Governor of the world. 

He thought it ridiculous that the lordly oak, the king 
of the forest, should only have ingdgnificant acorns to 
bear, whilst the pumpkin grew upon a plant wholly 
unable to support it. 

In the midst of these reflections, happening to look up^ 
an acorn accidentally fell on his face, when he could not 
avoid exclaiming, '^ how thankful I feel that it was not 
a pumpkin, for if it had been one, it would have killed 
me on the spot." 

A fox observing a raven on the branch of a tree, with 
a fine piece of cheese in her mouth, began to study how 
he might possess himself of so delicious a morseL 

^^ Dear madam," said he, ** I am extremely glad to see 
you this morning, your fine shape, and shining feathers, 
are the delight of my eyes ; and would you but favour 
me with a song, I doubt not, that your voice is equal to 
the rest of your charms." 

Deluded with this flattering speech, the raven opened 

her mouth to give him a specimen of her song, when 

down dropped the cheese, which the fox snatched up, 

&nA bore away in triumph, leaving the raven to lament 

ier vanity at leisure : thus, wVieii ^e ^\Aii to flattery, 

we lose Bight of common sense. 
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One hot sultry day in summer, two frogs agreed to 
travel together in search of water, as all the ponds in 
the neighbourhood were dried up ; after travelling some 
time, they came to a deep well, and sitting down upon 
the edge of it, began to consult whether they should 
leap into it or not. 

The more thoughtless of the fr(^ was greatly in 
favour of it, saying, ^^ there was plenty of dear spring 
water, and no danger of being disturbed." ^^WeU," 
said the other, '^all this may be true, but should this 
well also dry up, I do not see how we are to get out 
again. 

This fable instructs us never to enter upon any thing 
of importance without due thought. 



LESSON XXIX. 

STEPHEN. — HENBT U. — ^RICHARD L 

Henry I, was succeeded by STEPHEN, the grand^ 
son of William the Conqueror on the female side in the 
year 1135; Matilda, the daughter of Henry, was the 
rightful heir, but Stephen, prompted by ambition, 
hastened to seize the royal treasures, and so far suQceeded 
as to be proclaimed king. 

Matilda also asserted her claim to the throne, and 
being supported by a powerful party, she was crowned 
at Winchester, Stephen having been previously deposed, 
but when she came into power, she treated her subjects 
with such haughtiness, that they conspired against her, 
and Stephen was taken from the dungeon in which he 
was confined, and replaced upon the tVixoiie. 

Stephen possessed many of those qua!L\V\ft» \i^jifi»a»5ri. 
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to form a popular monarch; he was gracefbl in i* 
appearance, industrious in his habits, and of giii| 
activity, but in usurping the throne, he took that wUi 
did not belong to him, and brought much miseiy ii^ 
himself, and was the cause of great bloodshed uua^ 
tlie people ; he reigned nineteen years. 

Stephen was succeeded by HENRY IL the son of 
Matilda, and grandson of Henry L in the year 1154; 
although he was only twenty-one years of age when te 
ascended the throne, he corrected many abuses in Ai 
government, he granted charters to many lai^ towii% 
and made great improvements for the good of lui 
subjects. 

Every thing of a public nature seemed to prosper in 
Henry's hands, but he was extremely unfortunate in his 
domestic affairs, for most of his sons rebelled against 
him, and even his wife supported them in their un- 
natural efforts to wrest the kingdom from him. 

At last it is supposed Henry died of a broken heart, 
caused by the ingratitude of his children ; during his 
reign, which continued thirty-five years, Ireland was 
annexed to the English crown — ^England was divided 
into six curcuits for the convenience of the judges — and 
glass windows were first used in private houses. 



Henry II. was succeeded by RICHARD L his ddest 
surviving son, in the year 1 189. Richard's first step on 
coming into power, was to join the king of France in 
a Crusade to deliver Jerusalem, and the Holy Land, 
from the Saracens or infidels. 

In this foolish expedition he performed many deeds 
of valour, but at the same time, he was prodigal of the 
blood of his subjects, and improverished both them, and 
himself, for no other advantage than that of empty 
honour. 
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' Daring his absence his brother John/ assisted by the 
French king, attempted to make himself master of the 
kingdom, but did not succeed; Richard being informed 
of his brother's base attempt, at the desire of his mother; 
forgave him, with this generous remark, ^^I wish I 
could as easily forget his offence, as he will my pardon.'* 
Bichard was enga^ng in his person, and from his 
invincible courage he was sumamed the Lion hearted; 
and had his prudence equalled his bravery, he would 
have been a great king ; after a reign of ten years, he 
died of a wound, received from an arrOw, when besieg- 
ing a castle in France. 



LESSON XXX. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATIOIT. 

Tea is the leaves of an evergreen shrub extensively 
cultivated in Chi'na, Japan', and Assam, a country near 
the East Indies ; the tea shrub is not unlike the laurel 
in appearance, and its flower somewhat resembles that 
of the white wild rose. 

Tea was first imported into this country from China, 
about the year 1610, when it was sold for sixty shillings 
a pound ; although tea is now so imiversally used, yet 
in the recollection of many persons now living, it was 
scarcely known in some parts of the country. 

Coffee is the berry of a handsome evergreen tree, 
which grows to the height of about fifteen feet, it is 
jgrown in most warm climates, but in the West Indies 
it is largely cultivated for exportation. 

Mo'cha*^ in Arabia, has long been celebrated for its 
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fine coffee, but within these late yean, so mueh i 
tion has been paid to its cultivation in other conn 
that coffee equally fine is produced, especially in 
of the West India islands. 

Sugar is a sweet substance made from the juice i 
sugar-cane extensively cultivated in the West Indie 
other hot countries; the usual h^ht of the ca 
about five or six feet, and the stem or stalk ia nakc 
same as a walking stick, being ^vided by knots i 
eight inches apart 

At the top of the stem the cane puts out a numl 
leaves, from the middle of which rise the flower 
seed ; when the canes are ripe, they are cut down 
up in bundles, and taken to the mill, where the 
pressed between heavy iron rollers, and the juice 
into vessels placed to receive it. 

The juice is then boiled and the impurities 
skimmed off as they rise till it becomes clear; 
lime powder is then added to it, and it is gently I 
till all the moisture is evaporated, when it thicken 
granulates, that is, it looks as if it consisted of i 
grains. 

In this state it is called raw or moist sugar, a 
packed up in hogsheads, and other packages for ex 
ation or use ; the syrup that is skimmed off fron 
surface in boiling, is molasses, from which the 
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Flax 18 a beautifiil annual plant with a Blender stalk 
and blue blossoms; the bark of this plant consists of 
fibres or threads^ and these fibres when prepared ready 
for spinning are called flax. 

Flax is sown much in the same way as wheat or any 
other gndn^ and when ready^ is pulled up by the roots^ 
and steeped in water^ till it has fermented sufficiently 
to cause the fibres of the plant to separate easily* when 
they have the appearance of fine thread. 

After these fibres are more fully separated by beating* 
it is dried) and after beim? hackled or dressecC it passes 
into the flax mill, whej by suitable machinery!!^ 
Bpun into thread* for weaving into linen doth. 

We import large quantities of flax firom Holland* 
Bussia* and Prussia ; the towns most noted for their 
linen manufactures are Londonderry* Belfast* and 
Carrickfeigus* in Ireland* and Leeds and Bamsley in 
Engla&d* - 

Hemp possesses much the same pr(^)erties as flax* but 
is of a coarser nature ; when properly prepared* it is 
manufactured into sail-cloth* sacking* cables for ships^ 
ropes* twine* and other things requiring strength. 
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THE SILKWOBH.*— THE SALMON. 

It is to a crawling insect or caterpillar* called the silk- 
worm* that ladies are indebted for the shining substance 
of which their beautiful dresses are made. 

The climate of England is too cold for the silkworm^ 
and it is caaly kept here through cunoeity) W\»m Ks^a^ 
Mad the south of Europe, this insect la "^XQai^st^^ ^3ci^ 
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propagated with great carey and the produce of ill 1^ 
labours forms a considerable article of our commMl' 
with France, Italy, and China. I*' 

The first api)earance of the silkwonn after it leaveflili | ^ 
egg, is that of a small worm, when it is fed ^th At 
leaves of the mulberry tree, in whidh tree it lives ii 
China and other warm climates. 

In about thirty days it has attained its fnU growfli 
it ceases to eat, and begins to cover itself with its ovn 
silky web; on the third day it is completely hiddea 
from sight, and about the tenth it has completed iti 
task. 

The worm is now changed into a cry s'-a-lis, and eon- 
fined witliin a silken ball called a cocoon ; these bsUs 
are usually baked to kill the insect, because in its efibrtB 
to escape, it would entangle the silk, and make it diffi- 
cult to wind. 

If the insect were allowed to live, it would be changed 
into a lively white moth ; in this state it would flutter 
about for a few days, lay its eggs for a future supply ot 
silk-worms, and then die. 

The ball or cone of silk which each worm produce% 
is about the size of a pigeon's egg, and when wound off, 
is a quarter of a mile in length ; the principal seats for 
the manufacturing of silk, are London, Coventry, Man- 
chester, Macclesfield, and Glasgow. 



The salmon, if not the finest of our fish, is certainly 
among the number of them ; they occupy, at different 
seasons, both salt and fresh waters ; in the fall of the 
year they come up into our rivers to great distances, to 
deposit their spawn, leaping over the dams and waters 
falls with surprising agility. 

When they return from these excursions they are 
very lean, and unfit for the table: \t \i«ia\>^^Ti cA^rsi^ 
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pkat- the same salmon always come back to the same 
ifwer, so that those who live on the banks are not afraid 
'ittjB future plentiful supply, when they see thein swim* 
liing away in shoals. 

^: Salmon are very plentiful in some rivers, as more 
|1mui forty thousand were caught in one season, in the 
river Tweed, but from some cause or other, the number 
)fgm been much diminished within these late years; like 
the herring and the mackerel, they travel in large com* 
ptoiies, and as they admit of being cured or smoked, 
tliey are a most useful article of food* 

Salmon are taken both by nets and line^i and some- 
times they are speared; in Scotland, men go out at 
night in boats with torches, which attract the salmon 
by their glare ; they then try to strike them with three* 
pointed spears, and their aim, through practice, is so 
Bure, that they seldom miss the fidb* 
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1?HB StORM.— THE FLY AND THE SPIDEH. 

A considerable dealer was on his return from a fair, 
where he had taken a good deal of money for his mer- 
chandize \ he was mounted on a strong horse, and the 
bag that contained his gold was made fast to the saddle 
behind him^ 

The day had been very sultry, and just as he reached 
ft part of the road, which was skirted on both sides by a 
thick wood, a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a 
a loud peal of thunder, gave him notice of a coming 
storm* 

The rmn Boon began to fall in larg<^ dto^^ %sA \o. Vs» 



than a quarter of an hourj the storm burst : 

its fury. 

He at once began to murmur and rail at tl 

the windj as if the Aknighty had sent the 
I . express purpose of annoying him, when hay 

I aside from the direct road, to seek for ahel 

I the trees of the forest, his bridle was seixed 

! looking man, who said he would have either 

or his life. 

The dealer put spurs to his horse, wl 

from the robber's hold, and set off at full gt 
i ; moment after he heard the dick from the ti 

pistol, but the rain had made the priming so < 
! ' the pistol missed fire, and the speed of his ] 

bore him out of danger. 

Proceeding on his journey, he began to ref 

conduct, and his conscience smote him for 1 

and profane murmurs against the wisdom anc 

of God, for he was now sensible that the very 

which he had railed, was the means of pres< 

life. 

Thus, in our passage through life, we shall 

that the very things that we look upon as gret 

the end prove to be blessings in disguise. 

^Vom the 
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led father iirtodfeft ftrai^ni eoMoM 
Idm a Jf m m unuu i: dmig tl« «^t» « epUor wv% 
itB web wenm Ae nuiov mootli of bk ludii^ phc% 
wImb m party of Ihe caenqTs vbo were mn a Mutli of 
haan^ were dboot to enter, oae of tiieni renoiked diftl it 
wowJd be BO —A thae Iob^ is ht ooold noC pofwihiy bo 



^Eor iht BfUie^B web»* mid ho» ^miMt bow boom 
broken if be hod entered tbe camera.* Tbo priaoo^ wbo 
bad IJBtened in fieorand anxiety to all that had boon 
oaidy wae at once renunded of the IboliBh, or radier, 
wicked widi, that he tormtrij nttood reepootii^ the 
two barmiesB insects wtkh had bo^ tiio means of 
saving his Ii& 

The piinoe was tralj grotrfnl to heaven tat his 
deEvenoioe, and was rady to acknowledge, with do^ 
humility, that ahhou^ we ooold not see tiio use ^ 
many created things, yet he was oonvinoed, that the 
Great Gh>yemor of the woild, had made nothing in 
vain. — From the Germofu 



LESSON xxxm. 



THE MOON. 



The Moon is not a primary planet like Mercury or 
Venus, but a secondary one, revolving round her pri- 
mary planet, the Earth, and accompanying her in her 



I 
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yearly jonrney round the ran ; aecondary pk 
called sat'ellitesy by which we understand, anal 
tliat revolve round larger one& 

The Moon is only two hundred and forty ti 
miles distant from the earth, and if it were poe 
visit her, and we were to travel at the rate of ) 
miles an hour^ we should reach her in about a ye 
a lialf. 

The diameter of the Moon is about two thou 
two hundred miles, and as she is ascertained to 
mountains and valleys, we may, perhaps, reason 
suppose that she is inhabited, and that she is so^ is 
o|iinion of many philosophers, who have deToted m\ 
of their time in making observations on the heavei 
IxKlies. 

There is no heavenly body that is distinctly visiU 
to the naked eye, so small as the Moon* and the resso 
she appears so much larger than the others, is becaoi 
she is so much nearer. 

Although the Moon appears so Afferent to us i 
different times, yet in reality she is always the sami 
that is, a dark globe like the earth ; her appearance t 
us entirely depends on her situation with regard to th 
sun. 

When we first see the New Moon, she appears like 
crescent or bow, and she gradually increases until sh 
becomes round, when she is called Full Moon ; she thei 
begins to decrease, and thus continues until she entirel' 
disappears ; when we have no moon, the whole of he 
dark side is turned towards us, when she cannot b 
seen. 

The Moon is more mountainous than the Earth ii 
proportion to her size, and she also appears to have larg< 
circular cavities or hollows, some of which cannot be lee 
than three miles in depth* 
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t Many' sdentific persons have supposed, that these 
oayities are volcanoesy and Dr. Herschel, using his 
powerful telescope, ima^ned he could see one of them 
in the actual state of eruption, — ^throwing out volumes 
of flame and smoke. 

The New Moon is always seen in the west^i near the 
setting sun, and rises nearly an hour later every night; 
the Full Moon rises opposite to that part where the sun 
sets, and at the same time; and twenty-nine days and 
a half elapse between one new moon and another. 

'Beades affording us light in our long winter nights, 
the Moon is highly useful to man in causing tides ; as 
she moves round the Earth, she attracts, or draws the 
water towards her, and it follows her path in a vast 
wave, several feet in height, and the sea in rising, pours 
its waters into the channels of rivers, turning their cur- 
rents upwards towards their sources, and thus enabling 
ships to sail up them. 

Another great advantage attending tides, is, they 
keep the waters of the sea in constant motion, and this 
prevents their becoming putrid ; in the Bristol Channel 
the tides sometimes rise more than forty feet, and in 
some parts of the world even more, but their average 
height is considerably under twenty. 

These tides rise much higher about the New and 
Full Moon, than they do at other times, and these are 
called Spring Tides ; the reason is, the 6un and moon 
at these seasons^ attract the waters in one way, while, 
when the tides are low, they attract them in opposite 
directions. 

It was formerly supposed that the changes of the 
Moon had great influence on the weather, but an opinion 
of that kind cannot long prevail, for, from much and 
careful observation, compared with regular registers of 
the weather, it is asceiiiained that this id not th^ case. 
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It ha8 also been thought that the oiuuiges iS the ] 
had considerable effect npon the insane, that is, 
those disordered in their nunds; this is also foimd 
incorrect from the testimony of some eminent jibym 
who have devoted all their energies to the cmei^ 
dreadful malad j. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

ALEXANDEB SELKIRK/ IN THE ISLAND OF J] 

FERNANDEZ. — THE B08E. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

solitude ! where arc the charms. 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 
Never hear the sweet mufflc of speech^ 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts, that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

There tameness is shocking to me. 

Keligion t what treasures untold 

Beside in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford ; 

^Alexander's being left some Tears On this uninhabited island 
rise to the popular ** History oC liebitvaoTi Ctu!M]%^* 
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But {he sound of the chardb-^ing bell 
These valleye tod rocks never heard* 

Never eigh'd at the sound of a knell* 
Nor smil'd when a sabbath appeared* 

Ye windsi that have made nc^e your epoTtf 

Convey to this desolate shor^ 
Some cordial, endearing report* • 

Of a land I shall visit no more; 
My friends do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
Oh! tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I'm never to see. 

The sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest^ 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought* 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. Cowper, 



The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a shower, 

WMch Mary to Anna conveyed; 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flower. 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush were it grew. 

I hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was, 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drownM, 

And, swinging it rudely, too rudely, «\sxa\ 
Z euapp'd it-^it feU to the grousAX 

J>2 
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And euch^ I excbum'd, is the pitSess part 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Begardless of wringing and breaking a hear^ • 

Akeady to sorrow rerigned* 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it lessj 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile; 

And the tear that is wip'd^ with a little address^ 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. 



K 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 



How difficult a thing it is to persuade a man against 
his own interest, though he is convinced that equity is 
against him. 

That state of life is most happy, where saperfloitieB 
are not required, and necessaries are not wanting. 

If I am asked who is the greatest man, I answer the 
best; and I am required to say who is the best? I 
reply, he that has deserved most of his fellow creatures. 

If a man has a right to be proud of anything, it is of 
a good action, done as it ought to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. 

Though we seem grieved at the shortness of Ufe in 
general, we are wishing every period of it at an end; 
the minor longs to be of age; then to be a man of 
business ; then to make up an estate ; then to arrive at 
honours ; then to retire. 

Not to offend, is the first step towards pleasing; to 
^ve pain is as much an offence agaVna^ WmaxAX^^ ^ 
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^igainst good breeding; and surely it is bb well to 
abstain from an action because it is sinful, as because 
it is impolite. 

Justice is as strictly due between neighbour nations, 
4is between neighbour citizens; a highwayman is as 
.much a robber, when he plunders in a gang, as when 
jBingle, and a nation that makes imjust war, is only a 
great gang of robbers. 

There is not such a mighty difference, as some men 
imagine, between the poor and the rich; they enjoy 
■the same earth, the same air, and the same heavens; 
hunger and thirst make the poor man's meat and drink 
as pleasant and relishing as aU the varieties which cover 
a rich man's table;, and the labour of a poor man is 
more healthful, and often more pleasant, too, than the 
luxurious ease of the rich. 

An Italian philosopher expressed, in his motto, that 
time was lus estate ; an estate, indeed, Ihat will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but will always abundantiy 
repay the labours of industry, if no part of it be suffered 
to lie waste, by negligence, to be overrun by noxious 
plants;, or laid out for show, rather than for use. 

It is said of one of the Earls of Dorset, that the 
servants used to put themselves in his way when he was 
in a passion, because he was sure to recompense them 
for any iudignity he made them suffer. This is the 
.round of a. passionate man's life; he contracts debts 
when he is furious, which his virtue, if he have virtue, 
obliges him to discharge at the return of reason. 

Philosophy may be defined '^the knowledge of 
things;" the superficial observer notices the effects 
produced, and is satisfied; the philosopher is not satis- 
.fied till he has ascertained the cause of these effects. 

The word phil-an'-thro-pist means the friend of \ska3x\ 
we r^ (^Alexander the Qreat \ we te^ qII^^\»^ ^^ 
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Great; but these were not philanthropists; ^ohn 
Howi»rd was one ; he devoted his time, his talents^ hid 
money, in endeavouring to alleviate the sufferiligtf o€ 
his erring brethren confined in prisond. 

Go to the desert, my son, observe thd fo^t^ dtorlt 
of the wilderness; let him speak to thy heitrt; he 
beareth on his wii^gs hi» aged sire, he lodgeth him ill 
safety, and supplieth him with food. 

It is an old saying ^'that charity begins at home;" 
but this is no reason it should not go abroad; a ma^ 
should live in the world, as a citizen of the wortd;' h^ 
may have a preference to the particular place or town 
in which he resides, but he should hav« a genex^oitt 
feeling for the wel&re of the whole* 



m** 



LESSON XXXVI. 

JOHN. — HEKKT ni.-«*EDWABD !« 

Bichard I. was succeeded by his brother JOHN, the 
youngest son of Henry L, in the year 11 9d. John was 
opposed by the rightful heir, Arthur, the only son of 
Geoffrey, John's elder brother, then dead; when, war 
ensuing, Arthur, then only rixteen years of age^ wae 
taken prisoner, and put to death by his cruel msdeTs 
own hands. 

This base act, in addition to John's weakness, and 
tyr'anny over those he had in his power, so disgusted 
the barons, that they assembled together, and compelled 
him to sign the charter, known by the name of Magna 
Charta,* and this may be considered the great bulwark 
of English Kberty. 

* Froperij Kar'ts, bat fre^aently pKxtowaotdi ChartSv 
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* The followiag is a £^)ecimen of John's injastice and 
tfuelty to those placed in his power: to assist in carry- 
ipg on his waifd, he d^numded ten thousand marks from 

• Jerw in Bristol; being refused, he ordered one tooth 
Id be drawn out each day, until he should comply ; the 
JTew lost seven teeth, and then gave in, submitting to 
Ae uigust demand. 

After a reign of seventeen yea^ John died of a 
lever, brought on by over exertion, and was buried at 
.Worcester.t This worthless man was, pelrhaps, less 
t^etted . than any sovereign that ever swayed the 
English sceptre, for he does not appear to have had one 
tedeeming good quality in his whole composition^ 

During John's reign, the mayor and sheri£& of 
London were first yearly elected. — Chimneys came into 
use. — Standing armies were introduced, — and the Bible 
was first £vided into chapters and verses. 



' John was succeeded by his eldest son, HENRY IIT., 
in the year 1216, being only nine years of age; public 
afiairs, during the young king's minority, were con- 
ducted by the Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great 
worth. 

When Henry came of age, he proved himself to be a 
weak prince ; he was not destitute of virtues suitable to 
a private station in life, but he was totally unfit for a 
ruler in the turbulent times in which he lived ; and he 
disgusted his subjects, by his attachment to worthless 
foreigners, on whom he lavished all his favours. 

He attempted to regain those dominions in France 
which his father had lost ; but, owing to his incapacity, 
he entirely failed, and returned in disgrace : at home, 
in the latter part of his time, his gpy^tx^wx^xs;^ ^^% 

t Wow'ter. 
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despised^ and robberies and excesses of all kinds; w^re 
committed with impunity. 

During his reign, which continued fiftynsix years,; 
the houses in the principal streets of London were 
ordered to be covered with slates or tiles, instead of 
thatch. — Coals were first .used as fuel.— Candles were 
first made, — and the Commons were first summoned id 
meet in Parliament. 



Henry III. was succeeded by his eldest son,, 
EDWARD I., m the year 1272. Edward, after 
haying established order among his subjects at home, 
turned Ms attention to the Welsh, who had been very 
troublesome neighbours, and having mastered themj he 
annexed Wales to the English croWn, and unce tl^t 
time it has given the title of prince to the ^est son of 
the reigning sovereign. 

Edward also wished to subjugate Scotland to English 
sway, but in this he did not succeed, fpr the Scotch, 
under their celebrated chiefs, Wallace and Bruce, 
defended their country with great courage, and ire* 
quently gained the victory over the Englbh. 

Edward was on his road to Scotland, with an over- 
whelming force, intending to overrun the whole country, 
when he was struck by the hand of death, after reigning 
thirty-four years, and Scotland was saved. 

Edward, in person, was tall and majestic; and his 
abilities, both for the cabinet and the field, were of a 
high order, but we must «ver regard him rather as a 
great man, than as a good one. 



f 
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• LESSON XXXVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATION. 

Frosts are highly beneficial to man; they asdst in 
pulverizing the clods of earth, that is, in reducing them 
to povrder, and bringing them into a proper state for 
receiving the seed. 

V If we take a piece of carout-chouc,^ or India rubber, 
and stretch it out, it will immediately return to its 
.previous form; this quality is called elasticity. 

Gutta percha is the dried juice of a large tree, grown 
.in Asia; it is used for a variety of purposes, and it is 
said to be more durable than leather for shoe soles, 
besides being impervious to damp. 

An opti"cian is a person skilled in the science of 
vision, and the manufacturer of telescopes, microscopes, 
q>ectacles, eye-glasses, and other instruments for assis- 
ting the sight, 

A ba-rom'-e-^ter is an instrument for measuring the 
weight of the air, and to point out the changes that are 
. likely to take place in the weat];ier. 

Hy-dro-pho -bi-a, or the dread of water, is, perhaps, 
the most dreadful malady to which the human family is 
subject ; it is caused by the bite of a mad dog. 

St. Paul's cathedral was finished in the reign of 
. Queen Anne ; Sir jChristopher Wren was the architect,* 
and although it took thirty-seven years in building, he 
. had the satisfaction of seeing it completed* 

The otter is an am-phib'-i«ous animal found on the 
banks of small rivers, subsisting entirely on fish, of 
: which he destroys large num\>exft> ^^>ii\iCk% wiX^ ^^^xV 
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the body ; he is said to be amphibious, because he lives 
partly on land^ and partly in water ; otter hunting, in 
former times, was a favourite diversion. 

The ostrich, the largest of all birds, is a native of 
Africa, and also of Arabia, in Asia; this wonderful 
bird, when fully grown, nieasures about seven feet in 
height, and runs with such speed, thai his pursuers, 
although mounted on their swiftest horses, have aoim 
difficulty in taking him. 

The ostrich is chiefly hunted for his beautiful feadiers, 
which are very valuable, and form a considerable article 
of commerce to the natives. 

Red, blue, and yellow are called primitive colours, 
because all the other coloars may be fbnned by different 
mixtures o£ these ; thus, if I wanted a purple, I should 
mix a blue and red together, and these would produce 
a purple. 

Glass is a brittle, transparent, substance, made by 
melting flint, or sand and soda together ; it is said that 
this valuable art was discovered by some Pho&-ni"-cian 
carriers of soda, who lit a fire between some lumps of 
this mineral) wbon it melted, and, mixing with the sand, 
produced glass. 

Man differs from all other animals in his erect posture, 
in the beauty of his form and countenance, in his 
speech, and, above all, in his having a rational souL 

The plumage of our native singing birds is in general 
very plain and modest; having worth in themselves, 
they do not require a gaudy outside to recommend them 
to notice. 

Every boy and giri has thirty-two teeth, namely, 

eight in-oi'-sors or cutting teeth, in front; twenty 

grinders, or double teeth, the farthest in the head ; and 

four can^mef teeihi the can-ine' teeth are the single 

,ones, between the inci'sors and t\ie gnivSL^Ta, ^\A \iaK^ 
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are 60 called because they resemble those of the dog^ 
eafnzM being the Latin name for that animal 

Every hiur o£ our heads, when ^ewed through a 
powerful microscopcy is seen to be hollow, and is used 
for promoting perspiration so necess^y for preserving 
our health, 

A microseope w an instrum^tt ta assist our eyes in 
Yiewing small objects; thus, a fly seen through a 
powerful one, will appear a very large animal 

Evergreem preserve their leaves during the winter 
becanse their bark and leaves contain a great deal of 
oil, and this makes them proof against the cold of 
winter. 

No animals can defend themselves against man; 
whatever speed they may have, whatever cunning they 
may ezeroise, whatever strength or weapons of defence 
they may possess, they cannot escape the wiles of man. 

Cork is the bark of a tree somewhat resembling the 
oak, and growing in various parts of the south of 
Europe ; we chiefly import it from Catalo'nia, in Spain. 

The air we breathe is chiefly formed of two gas'es, 
namely, ni'-tro-gen, called life destroying air, and ox'-y- 
gen, termed vital air; four parts of nitrogen, and one 
part of oxygen, are the proportions required to support 
animal life. 

Charcoal is wood half burnt; in the process of pre- 
paring it, the wood is carefully covered with turf to 
exclude the air, it therefore only smothers or half-burns ; 
charcoal is chiefly used where great heat is required, 
without smoke. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 



METALS. 



Plaf-i-na is the heavest of all known metals, being 
twentj-two times heavier than water; its colour is a 
light grej) and it cannot be melted without the aid of 
the blow-pipe; it is chiefly obtained in the Ural moun- 
tains, and is principally used for mathematical instm* 
mentSy and other articles requiring great hardness. 

Gold, weighing nineteen times heavier than water, k 
the most costly and beautiful of all the metals ; it is aJso 
a perfect metal, for neither its value, nor its weight, is 
lessened by melting, and such is its ductility that it may 
be drawn out into threads much smaller than the haim 
of the human head 

(jold b also so malleable that it may be beaten out 
into leaves so thin, that it would take three hundred 
thousand of them to be the thickness of an indu The 
most productive gold fields at present known, are those 
of Australia, an English colony ; and Califomia» belong* 
ing to the United States of America. 

Silver is also a perfect metal, and weighs eleven times 
heavier than water. Silver is found in various countries, 
but the greatest quantities are procured in Mexico, 
North American in Peru, and at Potosi, in South 
America. 

Besides being useful as one of our ocnns, l^ver is 
extensively used for watdies, tea-pots, plates, and other 
domestic articles, seen on the tables of the wealthy; 
silver is also remarkable for its ductility. 

Mer'cury or quicksilver is fourteen times heavier than 
water} in this country it is always in a liquid state, but 
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in yery cold climates it beooines a hard body, when it 
will spread out with the hammer. 

Copper is a reddish metal, weighing nine times heavier 
than water ; it is found in considerable quantities in the 
mines of Sweden ; and, in our own country, the mines of 
•Ciomwall, and Anglesea in Wales, have been long noted. 
' Copper is a pretty metal when first melted, but it 
soon loses its brightness ; the brazier forms it into a 
-variety of useful articles, as, kettles, and large coppers; 
it may also be drawn out into wire of considerable fines 
ness ; bells are usually hung with copper wire. 

Tin is a usefcd white metal weighing seven times 
heavier than water; not being liable to rust, it is exten- 
sively used for coating the different vessels used in 
cooking. 

The common tin articles which we see exhibited in 
the tinman's shop, are not in reality tin, but made of 
iron rolled into thin sheets, and coated with tin ; tin is 
highly malleable and when mixed with lead is beaten 
out into very thin leaves called tinfoil. 

The tin mines of Cornwall have been wrought more 
than two thousand years, and they are still productive ; 
the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, is entitled 
to a duty of four shillings upon every hundred weight 
obtained, that the revenue derived from these mines is 
considerable. 

lyead, efleven times heavier than water, is a soft metal 
of a bluish white colour, bright when newly melted ; 
but when exposed to the air it soon becomes dull; it is 
procured in the mines of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Derbyshire, and some other counties. 

White lead is a heavy white powder, obtained by 
laying thin plate lead over heated vinegar; this has the 
effect of corroding the lead, and ted\xdxi^\t V^^-^isst^ 
and tbie powder when ground ml3ti ^xxsfift^ ^^ ^bd^ 
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mixed mdi E^lrits of turpentine^ forma white paint. 

Zinc is an imperfect metal; it is seven times heavitf 
than Water, and ealled imperfect because it will not 
bear hammering ; as it does not rust, it is extensively 
used for chimney pots» water pipes, and simihir articles 

Brass is a compound metal, being formed of three 
parts copper, and one part zinc Pewter is also a com* 
pound metal, being made by mixing tin and lead 
together; it id chiefly used for alei^ wine» and spirit 
measures* 
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THB UTTLE SPY. — THB SAAB PLAKT. 

Their are few things more contemptible than imper* 
tinent curiosity; Robert Lamber was much addicted 
to this disagreeable habit, and although his father 
frequently reproved him for giving way to it, yet it 
was all in vain. 

In consequence of this unbecoming propensity he got 
the nickname of ^'The Little Spy," and on several 
occasions he met with the most mortifying insults, and 
other boys appeared ashamed of his company* 

On one occasion he was walking down one of the 
streets of the town in which he lived, when he observed 
two women talking very earnestly together, and being 
anxious to know the subject of their conversation, he 
silently glided towards them, when one of the women 
suddenly turned round, and seizing him by the collar, 
boxed his ears well, and told him '^to go home and 
Uiuii better msanx^^* 
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But no rebuke liad any effect on Bobert, and nothing 
could overoome hia desire of becoming acquainted with 
every, person's business. He was at work one day in 
hit Utile garden, when he saw his father go into the 
summer-house with a stranger, and shut the door doee 
after them, 

Bobert, as. usual, must know the nature of their 
business, and gliding softly to the spot, he applied his 
ear to a crack in the wood-work, and listened to what 
they were saying, but he soon felt a strange tickling in 
his ear, and shortly afterwards, a pain so acute, that 
he screamed out with agony. 

His father and the stranger ran out in alarm, and 
seeing his suffisrings to be so great, a surgeon was 
immediately sent for, who applied a syringe and soon 
brought out a large earwig which had come out of the 
wood and entered the ear. 

Bobert was now fully sensible of the impropriety of 
his conduct, and as he was no longer in pain. Ids father 
rejoiced at the incident, thinking it might probably be 
the means of his amendment. 

^^Mj reproofs" sidd he, '^have been disregarded, but 
this insect has, I trust, read you a more valuable lesson; 
if this warning fail, some greater evil will befall you, and 
the contempt, and hatred of mankind, will be found to 
produce a sharper sting than the nip of an earwig." 

From the Cremutn. 



Two country girK Bridget and Elizabeth, walked 
side by ade, to the market of a neighbouring town, each 
having a large basket on her head. Bridget grumbled 
the whole of the way at the weight of her basket, while 
Elizabeth walked briskly along, without uttering a single 
complaint* 

^I do not know what it ia^ m^ ^xv^J^^.^ ^'^'^b^s^ 
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'makes ybn merry; yonr basket is as heavy as mine 
I am, at any rate, as strong as you, so that the lo 
as heavy for yoa as for me." 
t «« Before I set out** replied Elizabeth, «'I fumi 
'myself with a rare plant, which takes off half the w< 
of my burden, and if you were to adopt my phaij 
would soon be convinced of its excellence.^ 

** A plant ** exclidmed Bridget, ** it is strange that 
plant should possess such a power; I wish you n 
tell me where to find it?" "If you will promisi 
not to complain any more to day, when we return ii 
evening I will tell you." 

Bridget agreed, and the two girls, having sol 

'their fruit, returned together to their village ; as 

walked along, Bridget reminded her friend of 

: promise she had made, and Elizabeth told her tha 

plant which she meant was reared in her own boso 

" It is a sprig of patience," said she, " and if you 
apply the same remedy, you will find that it has a 
•derful effect in making labour easy, burdens light 
the cares and sorrows of life less grievous." 

From the Gm 



LESSON XL. 

MARS.— THE ATEROIDS. — JUPITER. 

Mars comes the fourth in order from the sun: 
planet takes his name from his blood-red colour, ] 
being in heathen myth-ol'-o-gy, the god of war. 

The orbit of Mars is one hundred and fort; 

millions of miles from the sun, and his diamet 

rather less than half of that of the earth ; he mak* 

journey touthSl the sun in «x\miidred axi^ «v^\.^^ 
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diayB, that his year k nearly twioia the length of ours^ 
and he moves at the rate of fifty thouKuid miles an 
hoar. 

The body of Mars is supposed to be much the same 
aJB our earth, but with a less proportion of water; two 
parts out of three of the surface of the earth are watery 
while not more than one-third of his surfaoe is covered 
with it. 

'• This planet appears much lai^er at one time than he 
does at another, and this is easily accounted for, when 
we ooncdder that in his revolution round the sun, he is 
Ht one time, one hundred and ninety millions of miles 
nearer the earth, than he \& at another. . 

If Mars be peopled, the inhabitants will only eiyoy 
about half the degree of heat that we do, on account of 
their gfeater distance from the sun ; the seasons will be 
faiuch: the same as those of the earth, but they will be 
of longer duration. 

-' In one 's^»on of his yedr^ the northern part of his 
tarfaoe appears to be white, and this is thought to be 
^caused by the accumulation of snow and ice during the 
winter, as this whiteness disappears in the summer. 



The Asteroids are small planets which have their 
"orbits between thode of Mars and Jupiter ; they have 
all been ^scovered since the year 1800. 

Some imagine that these small planets are the frag* 
ments of a larg^ planet, which, by some terrible 
convuitton, has been blown asunder; what tends to 
strengthen this supposition is, that these asteroids are 
not round, like other planets, but irregular in their 
forms, as all fragments will naturally be. 
^ If these be, in reaEty, the fragments of sotne larger 
planet, it may, perhaps, in some measure, explain the 
teysteiy cS 0tonea fidling from, tiie ^V.^ \ %^\sl^Ns^&ki^ 
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are of opiaioiiy tiiitt these fidfing stones are l^till smallcii 
firagments o£ some planet^ wandering aboat> and occa* 
eionally brought within the influence of the earth'^ 
attraction* 

That 8t<me6 oocamonally fall from the slgr* ia a fi&ct| 
80 well authenticated, that no one can doubt its truth; 
some stones have &llen which weighted nearly three 
hundred pounds, and others have exploded in the air^ 
with a great noisey their contents fallii^ in showers to 
the earth. 

The principal of these asteroids are ^Vista, As-tre'-a» 
Juno, Pallas, and Ce'res, but none of these ean be seen 
without the aid of a telescope. 
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The planet that comes next in ovder to the AsteroidB, 
is Jupiter, who is probably so called from his being the 
chief of the planets^ as, in heathen mytb-ol'-o-gy, he is 
chief of the gods. 

l^s nugestic'globe^ 2i fear hundred and mnety-five 
millions of miles £stant from the sun, and nev^ less 
than fonr hundred, milliona of miles distant from the 
earth; his diameter is eighty-nine thousand miles, azid 
he is equal in bulk, to fourteen hundred worlds such as 
we inhabii 

Jupiter is nearly twelve years in perfbnmng his 
journey round the sun, so that a year upon this planet 
is equal to twelve of our years ; he moves at the rate of 
twenty-aght thousand miles an hour. 

The appearance of Jupiter, to the naked eye, is very 
brilliant, indeed more so than that of any other planet, 
with the exception of Venus; when viewed through 
the telescope, he is easily distinguished from all other 
'planets, by the broad stripes or belts^ which extend 
across his disc or face. 
' j27/»ter has also four satellites^ or qkoonni whi^ move 
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round hb l>ody, and, at tixe 0ftme time, attend him in 
his revolution round the sun, tiie same as our moon 
attends the earth ; two of these moons are about the 
size of ours, one is four times as large, and the remaining 
one seven times. 

Such is the great distance of Jupiter from the earth, 
tiiat it would take four hundred and sixty years to 
reach him^ travelling at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour. 



LESSON XLL 

THE MILLSB AND HIS SON.-^A SUldOBB SVXNIKO. 

Ab a miner and son to the market one day 

Were driving their donkey along,. 
They agreed to walk thither on foot all the way^ 

lliat the ass might arrive fresh and strong* 

They had soareely proceeded a mile on thdr way» 
When some travellers happened to pass ; 

^< Mighty careful you seem, neighbour GbodaQ,^ say they^^ 
^* Of your pamper'd and indolent ass. 

Methinks one of you might take a lift, at the least» 

Nor a donkey sink under its load ; 
*Tis a comical plan that a lazy young beast 

Is to choose its own pace on the road." 

With this rational counsel and friendly advice 

The good humoured miller complied ; 
So, bidding the animal stop, in a trice 

He mounted upon it to tide. 
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About half i^ mfle farther, perclmnce, they had gonef : 

When some others began to deride ; 
And in a more saucy, impertinent tone 

His hard-hearted folly to chide, 

** There's a selfish, unnatural wretch, if you please, 

Who lets his son wade in the mire ; 
While he, like an alderman, sits at his ease. 

Does he merit the title of Sire ?" 

The kind-hearted miller dismounted agidn. 

And lifted his son up instea4 ; 
But each fresh endeavour to please seemed in vain. 

The same spiteful censures were made. 

*^ You idle young fellow, who taught you to ride. 

And canter along at lliis rate ? 
Is your poor aged father to limp by your side^ . 

While you are to journey in state ? ^ 

•'Well, my son," said the father, •'111 get up behind,'. 

And Bodkin to market we'll ride ; 
May be to thiei plan no objection they'll find; 

At all events, it can be tried." . . 

« 

But now one more vehement far than the redt» 

The donkey espied with his load j 
And with loud e^chmaiions his wo;der exprest. 

As they pass'd him along on the road. 

•' Upon my word now, if ihkt is not a shame 

To load a dumb animal so I 
I declare, if it isn't already too lame. 

Another mile fiEurther to ga 

Then said one to the other, ''if that be the case. 

We've done the poor donkey a wrong ; 
Let us make amends to the creature, apace, .* 

^nd ihear it ourselves now along/' ^ . 
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^Here's a novelty for you I a strange piece of fiin !" 
Said they who the sight chanced to see ; 

^ Two donkey s> behold you, are carrying one-^ 
The least donkey like, sure, of the three." 

The complying old man would have yielded agun. 
But now by experience taught, 

He disoover*d that human opinion is vain- 
Its favour too dear to be bought. 

Let a conscience enlighten'd teach what should be done. 

And caution us what not to do ; 
Instruct us what habits and customs to shun. 

What course we may safely pursue. 

£llen Robertt. 



How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun. 
How lovely and joyfiil the course that he run. 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun. 

And there followed some droppings of rain I 
And now the £ur traveller's come to the west. 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest. 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian : his course he begins 

Like the sun in a mist, while he mourns for his sins. 

And melts into tears ; then breaks out and shines. 

And travels his heavenly way ; 

But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 

Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace. 

And gives a sure hope at the end of his days. 

Of rising in brighter array. 

JFatis, 
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LESSON XLIL 

SLAVERY AND LIBERTY. — CORPORAL TRJM. — ^DUELS. 

Disguise thyself as thou wflt, still, SLAVERY] 
still thou art a bitter draught; and though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account. 

It is thou LIBERTY I thrice sweet and gracious 
goddess, whom all in public worship, whose taste is 
grateful, and ever will be so, till nature herself shall 
change — ^no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 
chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron. 

With t^ee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled* Grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of 'it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion; and shower down thy mitres, if it seem 
good unto thy divine providence, upon those beads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myself the miseries of confinement; I was in a right 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow 
creatures, bom to no inheritance but slavery ; but find- 
ing, however afiectipg the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups 
in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and 
having first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take his 
picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expect* 
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ation and confinement, and felt what kind of mckness of 
the heart it was, which arises from hope deferred. 

Upon looking nearer^ I saw him pale and feverish; 
in thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned 
his blood; he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that 
tim^ nor had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed 
through his lattice. 

His children — ^but here my heart began to bleed — 
and I was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait; he was sitting upon the ground on a little 
straw, in the farthest part of his dungeon, which was 
aometimea his chair, and sometimes his bed. 

A little calendar of small sticks was laid at the head^ 
notched all over with the dismal days and nights he had 
passed there; he had one of those little sticks in his 
hand, and with a rusty nail was etching another day of 
misery to add to the heap. 

As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down, shook 
his head, and went on with his work of affliction. I 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little stick upon the bundle; he gave a deep 
sigh — I saw the iron enter into his soul — I burst into 
tears — I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. — Sterne, 
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•*Pray thee. Trim," quoth my father, "what dost 
thou mean by. * honouring thy father and thy mother?' " 
** Allowing themy an^ please your honour, three half- 
pence a day out of my pay, when they grew old." " Aa' 
didst thou do that Trim?" said Yorick. "He did 
indeed," replied my undo Toby, " Then Trim," said 
Yorick, springing out of hia chair, and taking the cor- 
poral by the hand, " thou art the best commentator upon 
that part of the Decalogue; and I honour thee more 
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ifor it. Corporal I'rim, than if thou hadst had a haad in 
the Tahnud itself" 



We read, in Swedish history, that one of its king% 
determining to suppress false notions of honour, issued 
a severe edict against the practice of duelling. Two 
gentlemen, however, generals in his service, in a quarrel 
agreed to solicit the king's permission to decide their 
idifference by the laws of honour. 

The king consented, and said he would be present at 
the combat; his majesty was attended by a body of 
guards, and the public executioner, and before they 
proceeded to the onset, he told these gentlemen that 
they must fight till one of them died. 

Then, turning to the executioner, he added, ''do you 
immediately strike off the head of the survivor." This 
had the desired effect; . the difference between the 
officers was adjusted, and no more challenges were 
beard of in the army. 



LESSON XLIIL 

EDWARD II. — ^EDWARD III. — RICHARD lU 

Edward I. was succeeded by his eldest sot^ 
EDWARD IL, in the year 1307. Edward, on 
ascending the throne, soon gave proofs of his total 
unfitness to succeed so great a monarch as his father, 
for he yielded himself up to the government of unprin- 
cipled favourites. 

With the view of carrying out the plans of his father, 
he marched into Scotland, at the head of an army 0119 
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hnndrecl thousand stzoiig, but for want of skill and 
promptitude, he w6s completely defeated at Bannock* 
bum, by the Scottish army, tmder Bruce, and he, with 
great difficulty, saved himself by flight. 

Edward married Isabella, the daughter of the king 
of France, a woman naturally cruel, daring, and 
haughty ; she, being exasperated at his weakness, went 
over to France, and returned, heading an army for the 
purpose of deposing her husband, and being joined by 
great numbers of the English, she succeeded in taking 
him prisoner. 

Edward was sent from prison to prison, a wretched 
outcast, and the sport of his inhuman keepers, until at 
last, being afraid of a revolution in his favour, he was 
put to death, at the command of this worthless woman, 
by a cruel and torturing process. Thus died Edward 
IL9 after a reign of nearly twenty years. 



Edward II. was succeeded by his son, EDWARD 
III., in the year 1327, when only ki his fifteenth year; 
during his minority, his mother, and her accomplice, 
Mortimer, an unprincipled person, with whom she had 
long been disgracefully connected, were at the head of 
public affairs, but the nation, at large, became so 
dissatisfied with their conduct, that she was stripped of 
her power, and thrown into prison, and her favourite, 
Mortimer, executed. 

When Edward succeeded to power, he invaded France, 
and gained some decisive victories, amongst which may 
be named that obtained at the battle of Cressy ; in one 
fought by his son, the Black Prince, the Frencn king 
was taken prisoner, and the Scottish kkig being taken 
about the same time, London contained two captive 
kingSt 
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Edward possessed every quality necessary for govern 
ing, but mistaking empty honour for greatness, h 
squandered away the resources of his country in it 
pursuit, and after reigning fifty years, he died mor 
admired than respected. 

During his reign, gunpowder was first used in war.- 
Cloth weaving was introduced, also that of bUnketf 
which took tfieir name from Thomas Blanket, c 
Bristol, — and clocks came into use. 



Edward ITT. was succeeded by his grandson 
RICHARD IL, the son of the Black Prince, in th 
year 1377. Richard being only eleven years of age 
his three tmdes, the dukes of York, Lancaster, am 
Gloucester,* were appointed his guardians, and thes 
three became extremely unpopular, in consequence o 
their laying a tax of three groats upon every persoi 
upwards of fifteen years of age. 

This odious tax nearly led to a revolution, for on- 
of the tax gatherers, in calling upon a person of th< 
name of Wat Tyler, a blacksmith^ began to behave ii 
an improper manner to his daughter, a girl about fifteei 
years of age ; this naturally exasperated the father, an( 
he struck the tax gatherer dead upon the spot. 

The country, at large, espoused Wat Tyler's cause 
and a general rising took place, when every species o 
excess was committed, and it would probably hav< 
been attended with the most serious consequences, hac 
not the young king, with great presence of mind 
addressed the leaders of the insurrection in a conciliatinj 
manner, and promised to redress all their grievances. 

This incident gave the people hopes that Richan 
would be a good king, but these hopes were not fulfilled 
for he was not only deficient in capacity and judgment 
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but He mixed with low company, and gave luitiself up 
to luxury^ until at last he became so odious to his 
eubjects, that the Duke of Lancaster became king in 
his place. 

Richard^ finding himself deserted by his subjects, 
threw himself upon the mercy of the duke, but without 
success, for he was treated with great indignity, and 
led from town to town amidst the sco& of the people. 

At last he was thrown into prison, when he signed 
away his right to the crown, and he was afterwards 
murdered in Pomfret castle, having reigned twenty- 
two year& 



LESSON XLIV. 

HISC£LLAN£OUS INFORMATION. 

Many insects are highly useful to man ; thus, the bee 
makes us honey, the Spanish fly is used for raising 
blisters, the cochineal for dying scarlet, and the silk- 
worm spins us silk. 

It is also supposed that many insects contribute to 
our health, by eating up putrid substances upon the 
ground, which might infect the sdr, and render it unfit 
for breathing. 

Bice is a nutritive grain, much cultivated in warm 
chmates, where it forms the principal article of food for 
the humbler classes ; it is produced in immense quanti- 
ties in Asia, but the largest and best comes from 
Car-o-li'-na, one of the states of America. 

Opium is a strong narcotic, obtained by making 
incisions or cuts in the head of the white poppy ; the 
juice that oozes out, when dried, is opium ; we obtain 
it from Turkey, and the East Indie^^* 

£2 
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Laudanum is a preparation made from opium ; it is 
extensively used in medicine for lulling pain, and pro- 
moting sleep, but is a deadly poison^ if taken in too 
large a quantity. 

The toad, the frog, the dormouse, the bat, and many 
other animals, remain in a dormant, or deeping state, 
during the winter; if it were not for this wise regulation^ 
they would cease to exist, for the kind of food they 
require, could not be met with in the winter season. 

Sometimes, when wood is burning, it makes a crack- 
ling noise, and sends out sparks with great Tiolence; 
the reason is, the wood, being porous, is full of air, 
which expands with the heat, and not having room, it 
forces its way out with considerable noise. 

The upper surface of leaves is, in general, smooth 
and glossy, to prevent water from lodging upon them, 
and causing them to decay ; while the undersides are 
rough and porous, that they may imbibe the nourish- 
ment they require from the air and dew. 

A balloon is a large bag, somewhat in the shape of a 
pear; it is made of silk, and covered with varnish, to 
make it air-tight ; this, when inflated, or filled with a 
gas, about twelve times lighter than the air, rises in the 
same way that a cork would rise, if sunk in water. 

The balloon will continue to ascend till it and the 
air are of the same weight, when, if allowed to remain^ 
it would float about the same* as a cloud ; if the a'-er-o- 
naut wish to ascend still higher, he empties his bags of 
sand; if he wish to descend, he lets out part of the 
gas. 

Cannel coal is a singular kind of mineral procured in 

the neighbourhood of Wigan, in Lancashire; it bums 

with a clear white flame, it will not ^soil the hand, and 

it is so hard that it will take a beautiful polish. 

In bathing, a person that is stout >nV!&. ^I'^ka with 
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greater ease than one that k thin, because the fat in 
his body is lighter than the water, and it helps to buoy 
him up. 

Cider is the feimented jmce of apples, and perry is 
the fermented juice of pears; Her^-e-ford-shire, Wor* 
cestershire, and Devonshire, are the most noted counties 
for the production of these two beverages. 

!Chere is too much reason to fear that cannibals, or 
eaters of human flesh, still exist in some of the undvil- 
ized parts of the world. 

The principal duty of a Coroner, is to enquire, by a 
jury of neighbours, into the causes of sudden death; 
should it be a case of murder, and any particular person 
be suspected, he would issue his warrant to take him to 
prisoUy where he would remain till the assizer 



LESSON XLV. 

THE HEBBINO. — ^THE WHALE. — ^THE BEE. 

Of all the kinds of fish with which we are acquainted, 
the herring, as an article of food, is the most important 
to us ; it is said to be a migrating fish, because, at a 
certain season of the year, it goes from one sea to 
another. 

This useful fish is caught in immense numbers in the 
summer and autumnal quarters, and, after plentiAilly 
suppl3ring our own wants, we largely export th^m to 
those countries which the herring never visits. 

The herring first visits the Shetiand Isles, lying 
north of Sootiand, in the month of June; they come 
in immense shoals conttdning liUQi3iX^dA ^1 TwiK\^\tfKN 
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they are commonly divided into columns of five oir six 
miles in length, and about four miles in width; 

On approaching the Isles, they divide, one part taking 
the eastern coast, and the other the western, and thus 
proceeding round the kingdom, they fill every creek 
and bay with food for the human body. 

The pilchard is a species of herring, taken in very 
large numbers on the coast of Cornwall ; in addition 
to our home consumption^ this fish is a considerable 
article of export, and the taking and curing of it gives 
profitable emproymeiit to a number of hands. 



.^ 



The largest animal known to xban is the whale, 
6hiefiy found on the coast of Greenland, a very cold 
country, belonging to Denmark ; » foil grown one will 
measure forty yards in length. 

Whales are caught by being repeatedly struck with 
a kind of dart, caUed a harpoon, to which a small rope 
is attached^ when they come to the surface to breathe; 
when weakened by the loss of bloo^ they are attacked 
with lances till they die. 

Whales are chiefly caught for the «ake of the oil 
which their blubber, or fat, yields : a good sized whale 
will produce oil worth more than five hundred pounds; 
the whale fishery formerly gave employment to a 
numerous body of hardy seamen, but within these late 
years, whales have become much scarcer^ and fewer 
ships have been employed. 

Although the whale inhabits the water, and has the 
appearance of a fish, and, indeed, is conridered one,. 
yet, in reality, it belongs to anoth^ class of animals. 

Two important reasons may b^ given why this ia 
the case: the first is, the whale is warm blooded, and 
all fishes are cold blooded; the second is^ the whale 
aucJUea her jroung, ^ilkeB Ao VLo\m ^ 
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' According to Linnae'us, the whale belongs to that 
class of animals which bring forth their young alive, 
and sackle and protect them until they can take care of 
themselves. 



The bee teaches us both industry and economy ; she 
does not idle away her time, but flies from flower to 
flower, sucking up the sweet juices, and when she 
kiakes more honey than she wants, she does not squan- 
der it away, but lays it up for the winter. 

Ghreat regularity is seen in a hive of bees, and in. this 
respect, it has very justly been compared to a well- 
governed kingdom, every bee paying the most strict 
obedience to the laws, and labouring for the common 
good* 

BeeVwax is the substance of which the comb, or 
iSells^ ef beies consist; when this wax is bleached, it is 
made into candles, by melting it, and pouring it into 
kaden moulds, in~ the middle of which a flaxen wick 
has been fixed. 



LESSON XLVL 

T?HE HONEY POT. — ^THB HALF-CBOWJf. 

- Children, in general, are fond of nice things, but it 
28 not right for them to think of nothing else, and 
endeavour to acquire them in an improper manner. 
Now, Lucy Lamb was one of those girls, who are 
never better pleased than when they can find something 
to gratify their appetites. 

On one occasion, her mother sent her to the store- 
room^ to foteh some lemons, strictly charging her to 
touch notiubg she saw there ; no ^ou^x \a^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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the door, howeTer, than ahe b^an her search for swdefc* 
meats, or any other damty «he could find* 

Catching a glimpse of a jar, which was, in general, 
filled with honey, she mounted a chair, in order to reach 
the shelf on which it stood ; the jar being empty, her 
mother had placed in it a large lobster, which was not 
yet dead. 

Lucy pnt in her hand, expecting to get some boney, 
when the lobster seized it with one of its claws, and 
made her scream lustily for help ; her mother, and the 
servant, hastened to her asmstance, and, with some 
difficulty, released her hand from the grasp of the 
lobster, but nobody pitied her, and she was told that it 
was a just punishment. * 

The affidr soon became known to her play-fellows, 
and many a joke was passed on the " tit-bit " she had 
found in the jar, and she suffered almost as much from 
these jokes, as she did £rom the pinch of the lobster. 

From the CfermaiL 



Among the servants of a wealthy farmer, was one 
named Matthew, who was often in a violent passion 
about trifles, and was frequently guilty of swearing at 
those who vexed him : his master was a good man, and 
he pointed out to him the sin and folly of using profane 
oaths, and urged him to correct so wicked a habit. 

Matthew was ready to allow that passion, and swear- 
ing, gave great offence to God, but said that all his 
efforts to amend were fruitless. ^'Matthew," eaxd his 
master to him one morning, <'do you see this half- 
crown ? I will make you a present of it before you go 
to bed, if you will not utter an oath, or make use of an 
angry word during the day." 

It is hardly necessary to say that Matthew thanked 
hj3 master, and made up Uia mind to win the money ; 
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in yna cUd bis fellow servants employ all thdr art to 
put him oat of temper ; to thw great surprise, he kept 
a strict command over himself, and only smiled at their 
attempts to mffle him. 

' " Do yon not blush," siud his master, as he gave him 
tiie half-crown at bed time — "do you not blush to 
think that a paltry piece of money could induce you to 
oorb your angry temper, while the fear of God, and the 
respect which you owe to m^ could not produce the 
same efiect." 

Matthew felt the reproof to be just, and determined, 
in his own mind, to use every effort to subdue lus evil 
nature ; he did not find this an easy task, but at last 
his struggle was crowned with success, and he became 
80 much altered* that his master frequently pcnnted him 
oat to his yonnger servants, as an example worthy to 
be followed. — From the German. 



LESSON XLVIL 

8ATDBN. — URANUS. — KEPTUNB. 

The planet that next comes ander coneideration is 
Sa'tum, so named after Saturn, in heathen mythology, 
the god of time, and the father of Jupiter. 
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The bulk of this planet is about a thousand timed 
that of the earth, and his orbit is nine hundred millions 
of miles distant from the sun ; to accomplish his revolu- 
tion round that great luminary, requires thirty yearsj 
although he moves with a velocity of twenty-one thou- 
sand miles an hour. 

Saturn is considered a most interesting planet, on 
account of the number of his moons, and the splendid 
rings which enckcle his body; his moons are seven in 
number, and the one nearest to him, will Uppear to the 
inhabitants ten timed as large as our moon does to us. 

Two immense luminous rings entirely encirde thi$ 
planet, the one being within the other; the inner one 
of these rings is thirty thousand miles distant from his 
body, and its breadth is about seventeen thousand; 
the breadth of the outer ring is about ten thousand 
miles, and the space between is supposed to be three 
thousand. 

These rings are dark bodi^, the same as Saturn 
himself, and they shine upon his -surface with the 
reflected light of the sun, the same as our moon does 
upon the earth; they accompany the planet in his 
revolution round the sun, and they also revolve round 
him in the same time that he turns round upon his axis. 

Although Saturn is at such an immense distance, he 
may be seen with the unaided eye, tut he appear^ 
small, and shines with a feeble light; his moons and 
rings can only be seen by the aid of a telescope. 

Saturn is more than eight hundred millions of miles 
distant from the earth, and he has only the ninetieth 
part of the light and heat of the sun that our world has, 
but in the nights his moons and rings must have a 
splendid appearance to the inhabitants. 



The planet Ura'nus comes next in order after Saturn, 
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and is frequently called Herschel, in honour of Sir 
Willia]ii5 a most distinguished philosopher and astrono- 
mer, who first discovered this planet, in the year 178L 

This distant planet revolves round the sun, at the 
enormous distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles, 
and it takes him eighty -^four years to make his vast 
circuit, moving at the rate of fifteen thousand miles an 
hour. . 

Uranus is about eighty-one times larger than the 
earth, and he can only be very dimly seen without the 
assistance of the telescope ; the light that he receives 
from the sun, will only be a three hundred and sixtieth 
part of what the earth enjoys, yet the sun's rays are so 
brilliant, that the light will be fully equal to that 
received by the earth on a cloudy day. 

One would imagine that this planet would be in- 
tensely cold, on account of his immense distance from 
the sun ; but this may not be the case, for the heat of 
the sun is not entirely regulated by his distance. 

Thus we have our warmest season, when we are most 
distant from him, and even in the hottest parts of the 
earth, there is perpetual snow on mountains three miles 
above Qie level of the sea. 

Uranus has six satellites or moons, the size of which 
has not been ascertained, but it is thought that they are 
considerably larger than our moon. 



The orbit of Neptune is still farther from the sun 
ihstn. that of Saturn, but as this planet has only been 
discovered within these late years, much is not known 
respecting him. 
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LESSON XLVIIL 

A LAW HEPOBT. — THS 8PIBEB AND THS FLT. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose» 
The spectacles set them unhappUy wrong; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows» 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So the tongue wa9 the lawyer^ and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of leamingi 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the law8» 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

** In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly find^ 

That Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to posses^an, time out of mind*" 

Then holding the spectacles up to the court — 
^^ Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle^ 

As wide as the ri<^e of the nose is ; in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle.— » 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose^ 
(Tis a case that has happen'd, and may do again,) 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

On the whole it appears^ and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will not ever condemn> 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the nose was as plainly intended for them/'— 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 
But what were his arguments, few people know, 
jFbr tie court did not think they vjet^ ec^^'^ \iv\a. — 
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So his lordship decreed, with a graye, solemn tone^ 
DedsiTe and dear, without one afor bttt-^ 

That, *' whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or candle-light— Eyes should be shut.*' 

Cawper. 



Fresh was the breath of mom ; the busy breeze. 
As poets tell usy whispered through the trees. 

And swept the dew-clad blooms with wings so light; 
Phcebus* got up and made a blazing fire. 
That gilded every country house and spire, 

And^ smiling, put on his best looks so bright; 

On this fair mom, a spider, who had set, 
To catch a breakfast, his old waving net 

With curious art, upon a spangled thorn; 
At length, with gravely-squinting, longing eye, 
Near him beheld a pretty, plump, young fly. 

Humming her little orisons to mom. 

** Good morrow, dear Miss Fly I" (quoth gallant Grim ;) 
Good morrow. Sir !" (replied Miss Fly to him ;) 

" Walk in Miss, pray, and see what I am about ;" 
I'm much obliged to you. Sir," (Miss Fly rejoined.) 
My eyes are both very good, I find. 

That I can plainly see the whole without'' 

**Fine weather Miss," "Yes very, very fine" 
Quoth Miss, "prodi^ous fine, indeed!" 

"But why so coy (quoth Grim) that you decline 
To put witMn my bower your pretty head ?" 
,*'Tis simply this," quoth cautious Miss, 
" I fear you'd like my pretty head so well," 
You'd keep it for yourself. Sir,— who can tell?" 
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** Then let me Squeeze your lovely Iiand^ ihy dear. 
And prove that all your fears are foolish^ YBm/* 

^^ Tve a sore finger. Sir, nay more, I fear 
You really would not let it go again.'' 

•* Poh, poh I child, pray dismiss your idle dread, 

I would not hurt a hair of that sweet head : 

Well then, with one kind kiss of friendship meet me." 

" La, Sir," (quoth Miss with seeming artless tongue,) 

^< I fear our salutation would be long ; 

So loving, too, I fear that you would eat me." 
So saying, with a smile she left the rogue. 
To weave more lines of death, and plan for prog. 

Dr. Wolcot 



LESSON XLIX. 

WHEAT.— OATS. — ^BABLEY. — ^BTB. 

Every thing timt has life requires support, and among 
the rest man ; our bodies are continually wasting away,, 
and if we did not take food, we should soon be in the 
grave. 

Our skins are full of little apertures or openings 
called pores, so small that they cannot be seen with the 
naked eye ; through these pores a watery humour, that 
was once blood, is continually passing, and this process 
used by nature is called perspiration. 

To fill up the void, caused by persfMration, we take 
food, the nourishing parts of which, are, by wonderful 
contrivances changed into a white liquid called chyle,* 
which, after undergoing other processes, is conducted 
to the blood with which it mixes. 

The different productions which constitute our diet, 

•Kile, 
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are the flesh of ammals, seeds or grain^ vegetables^ and 
fruits, and, of these com or grain appears to be the 
most essential to our comfort 

Bread, frequently called ''the staff of life," in thi» 
country, is chiefly made of flour, that is, of wheat ground 
to ponder; wheat is an annual plant extensively culti* 
vated in England ; it is called an annual, because it only 
continues one year, that is, the seed is sown, it springs 
up, ripens, and then dies, all within the twelve months^ 

In order to produce wheat, the ground is ploughed, 
and the soil made fine by frequent harrowings, then the 
seed is sown, much the same as we sow garden seeds, 
and it is covered by means of the harrow, a woodea 
frame set with long iron teeth, and drawn by horses. > 
, The harrow is to the field what the rake is to the 
garden ; when the seed is covered with the soil, it strikes 
root, and springs up, requiring not much care till the 
autumn, when it is cut down, sometimes with a scythe, 
sometimes with a machine*, but perhaps, more fre- 
quently by the reapers, who use a hook or sickle, that 
is a kind of knife in the form of a bow. 

When the wheat is cut down, it is tied up In bundles 
called sheaves, and allowed to remain in the field till 
perfectly dry, when it is carted home and piled up in 
stacks until it is required for use. 
. When wanted for use or sale, it is threshed out, that 
is, the corn is separated from the straw, sometimes by 
labourers with instruments called flails, but more fre- 
quently by means of a threshing machine, turned by 
horses or steam. 

The chaff or outward covering is taken out by the 
winnowing machine; then the wheat passes into the 
miller's hands, who converts it into meal ; this is done 
by making the grains of wheat drop between two large 

*Ka-cbeeiu 
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round stonett the upper one of which ixams rowDd, and 
crushes or grinds it into powder. 

The meal is then sifted or dressed^ that i% all the 
coarse parts are taken out, and the flour is ready for the 
baker, who mixes it with water, yeast, and a little salt, 
and when the paste has sufficiently fermented^ it is 
formed into loaves and baked. 

The other grains cultivated in this country are oats, 
barley, and rye : oats are chiefly used in feeding horses, 
and they are ascertained to impart more strength to 
them, than any other grain : in Scotland and some of 
the English northern counties, eats are ground into 
oatmeal, and made into bread, that Ib, thin cakes called 
oaten or haver cakes. 

Barley is very extensively cultivated for the purpose 
of making into malt, used in brewing ale and porter, 
and in distilling British spirits; it is also used for fat- 
tening pigs and poultry; when deprived of its outer 
skin it becomes what is called Scotch barley, and when 
the inner skin is also stripped off, it is pearl barley, 
much used in broth, stews, and grueL 

Kye is not so much cultivated as the other grains;, 
but in the North it is frequently grown amongst wheal, 
and together they are called meslin, which makes a 
most wholesome brown bread; in some parts of the 
country, rye is sown in the autumn to furnish green 
food for the cattie and sheep in the spring* 



LESSON L. 

HEKBY rV. — HENBT V. — HENBY VI. 

Richard 11. was succeeded by HENRY IV, sumamed 
Bolingbroke, in the year 1399. H^ia^ > Tis>t boing the 
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neuGBtto the erown, soon found out that the throne of 
a usurper is no comfortable seat ; numerous oonspiracieft 
were formed against him, and although he succeeded in 
croBlung them, yet it was not without the loss of much' 
blood. 

A remarkable instance of independence in a judge 
occurred in this reign : one of the dissolute companions 
of Prince Henry, the king's eldest son, was found guilty 
of some excess, when Sir William Grascoigne, the Lord 
Chief Justice, committed him to prison; this so incensed 
the young prince, that in the heat of the moment, he 
struck the venerable judge in open court, who, in return,, 
ordered him to prison. 

The prince immediately saw the glaring impropriety 
of his conduct, and modestly submitted to the punish-* 
mentJ 

When all the circumstances were related to the king, 
he exclaimed, ^'Hiq>py is the king who has a magistrate^ 
bold enough to execute justice on such an offender, and 
yet more happy, in being the &ther of a son, who,- 
having erred, feels himself amenable to the laws of his 
country.'* 

Henry conducted the public affairs of his kingdom, 
with great prudence, and had he lawfully succeeded to 
the throne, he would have been a popular monarch; 
after & short reign of thirteen years, he was tak^i off 
by fits, to which he had, for some time been subject. 

Henry lY. was succeeded by his eldest son, HENKY 
v., in the year 1413. On Henry's ascending the 
throne, one of his first acts was to call together his 
former dissolute companions, and to exhort them to 
change thdr manner of life, promising them his support 
if they conducted themselves with discretion. 

He treated the venerable judge, who had committed 
him ibjnigoD^ with the most msixkod «b\.\.Qii)&ss!^<k%SD^ V)^ 
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Bim into his confidence ; he also placed the other faith*- 
ful servants of his father in offices of the highest trust 
: Henry, knowing that France was involved in great, 
internal troubles, took the of^ortuoity pf invading that> 
country with a large army, and being successM in many 
battles, he managed by negptiations, to be elected heir 
to the monarchy, having first married Catharine, the. 
king's daughter. 

But such is the uncertainty of human projects, that 
he was sei2ed with a fistula^ which soon terminated in 
death, after a reign of bine years. During this reign 
Nourished the Celebrated^ 3ir Bicb^rd Whittington 
** thrice Lord Mayor of London.** j 

Henry, in his person^ was' tftU and graceful^ and 
possessed of great, abilities, bujtJ(meiQ9:ueltie8of^ which 
he was guilty, will ever leave a blot upon his memory;, 
amongst th^se may be named, his eausi&ig Lord Cobham 
to be roasted alive on acccfuntof his religiqus opinions. 

Henry Y. was succeeded by his son HENIIY VL; 
when not yet twelve moiiths old, in. the year 1422.. 
His unde, the Duke of Bedford, an able and accom* 
plished prince, was placed at the head of afiairs during, 
tiie younjg king's minority* 

The great, object of the duke's desire was the complete, 
subjugation of France to Ikiglish rule, and when this, 
appeared to be nearly accomplished, all his plans were, 
frustrated by a single circumstance, namely, the fanafic, 
bravery of a country girl, named, Joan of Arc, the 
celebrated Maid of Orleans. 

Believing that she had a sacred mission from Heaven, 
to save her country, the French soldiers placed under 
her directions, fought with the most enthusiastic bravery, 
and victory followed victory, until all our possessions in 
France were lost, with the exception of Calais. 

Wiiea Henxy arrived at maa'» esUtA Iv^ ^ve so many; 
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prook 6f his incapacity for ruling, that Richard, Dukd 
of York, in reality the rightful king, secretly a^pirecl 
to the throne, and thus began the contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which for a number of 
years deluged the country with blood. 

Bichard, in carrying out his plans, was slain in battle^ 
and his son Edward became the claimant ; after a great 
deal of fighting between the two parties, Edward waa 
successful, and Henry being taken prisoner, was confined 
in the Tower of London, where he was afterwards 
murdered, after a reign of thirty-eight years. 
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■■* . • ■ -> 

HIBOELIiANEOUS INFOBMATIOlf. 

The swallow is a migrating bird, leaying us in the 
autumn, and returning again in the spring, in time to 
build its nest ; it subsists altogether on insects, caught 
in the fdr while fiying. 

Were the swallow to remain here in winter, it would 
perish from the want of food; therefore, it is furnished 
with instinct, which guides it to warmer climates, where 
insects are not cut off by the cold. 

Nature has furnished fishes with an air bladder which 
they can expand or contract at pleasure — when they 
expand it they are lighter than the water; when they 
contract it, they are heavier, and it is this that enables 
them to rise or fall with so much ease. 

The surface of the globe, as far as we can ascertain, 
consists of minerals, earths, yegetables, and animals, and 
in these, changes are continually taking place— minerals^. 
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by the action of the air, beoome eardis, and these earths 
produce vegetables, the natural food of animals. 

These vegetables and animals, having performed the 
duties assigned to them, return their parts and bodies 
to the earth; these when again converted into earth, 
reproduce v^etables, serving as food for a new gen- 
eration of animals ; thus every thing in nature is 
continually undergoing those changes necessary for the 
support of animal life. 

Wind is the atmosphere or air, put in motion ; winds 
are useful to mi^ ; they carry away smoke and impure 
air; they bring clouds and showers to water the ground ; 
they fill the sails of ships, and waft them across the 
ocean to distant countries, and they turn the sails of the 
windmill that grinds our com. 

Hur'ricanes or whirlwinds are oommon in some hot 
countries, particularly in the West Indies, where they 
frequently do great injury, blowing down houses, tear- 
ing trees up by the roots, and completely destroying the 
crops that have not been gathered in. * . 

Volcanoes, or burning mountidns, are such as occa- 
sionally vomit forth fire, flame, ashes, dnders, and above 
all, a substance called lava; the principal volcanoes in 
Europe, are Etna, in Sicily; Vesuvius, in Naples; and 
Hecla, in the island of Iceland. 

In the eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius, many towns 
and villages have been totally destroyed, and vast tracts 
of land rendered useless by the fiery floods of lava, 
which ran down the sides of these mountidns. 

Self preservation is the first law of nature, and every 
animal when in danger, uses some particular means to 
evade it ; thus, the hare depends upon her speed, the 
rabbit makes to her burrow under ground, the hedge- 
hog rolls itself up like a ball, and the &og, on the least 
alarm, leaps into the water. 
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Hie windowB of onr apartmentB, in the winter Beason, 
are sometimea covered with rime frost; the reason is, 
the warm air of the room being full of vapour, is con- 
densed, or changed into water, when it comes in contact 
with the cold glass, and if the cold be sufficiently severe, 
that water is tamed into ice, and appears in the form of 
rime frost. 

Sound is air moving in small waves against the ear; 
if I throw a stone into water, the water at the surfoce 
will move in little circular waves, and the circles will 
grow larger and larger; when the church clock strikes, 
it makes the air around to move in circular waves, just 
as the water does when a stone is thrown into it. 

The loadstone is a mineral which possesses the singu- 
lar property of pointing north and south when balanced 
upon a pivot; it is this property which makes it so 
valuable to -mariners in conducting ships from one 
country to another. 



LESSON LII. 

WIN BS. — SPIBITS. — COTTON. 

Wine is the juice of grapes, or of some other fruit, 
fermented: the wines which we import from other 
countries, called foreign wines, are made altogether 
from grapes. 

Wines differ in colour, because the grapes from which 
they are made, materially differ in that respect, but 
when the wine made from red grapes is fermented with 
the skins, it is red, and when the skins are previously 
taken out, it is light coloured. 

The wiae most extensively \iaed. \ii \Ska o^^^osi^r^ \s^ 
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port, which takeid its name from Oporto, a htrge town 
in Portugal: sherry is a strong white wine imported 
from Xeres,* a city of Spain; Madeira wine is pro- 
duced in the island of Madeira, and also in the Canary 
Islands. 

Champagnet is a fine French wine, of which there 
are two kinds, the one called still, and the other spark- 
ling; the difference is, the stUl has undergone the 
process of fermentation before it is bottled, the sparhUng 
is bottled while still in a fermenting state. 

British wines are such as are made in Great Britain ; 
many of these are made from raisins, and flavoured to 
imitate foreign wines ; as these only pay a small duty, 
they are sold at a much lower price than those we 
import, but they are very inferior in quality. 

The difference between wines and spirits is this: 
wines are fermented; spirits are distilled from some 
liquor previously fermented. 

In distilling spirits, the liquid previously fermented, 
is made to boil, when its spirituous part is the first to 
fly off in vapour; this vapour, being conducted in a 
pipe, called a worm, through a large body of cold water, 
is condensed into a liquid, and this liquid is spirit. 

CognacI brandy is a spirit distilled from such French 
wines as are unfit for exportation; if this spirit were 
re-distilled, it would be rectified spirits of wine. 

Gene'va, or Holland's gin, is a strong spirit made from 
grain, and flavoured with the juniper berry: rum is 
distilled from molasses, a refuse obtained in the process 
of making sugar from the juice of the sugar cane : we 
import rum from Jamaica, and the other West India 
Islands. 

British spirits are those we make at home ; they are 
gin, brandy, and whisky, and distilled from barley or 

♦ Ze-rea. f Sham-pain'. GoTie-y«Lck» 
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mall, but differently flayoui^ed; these maj also be 
obtained from any other grain, or from sugar, treade, 
potatoes, and some other vegetables. 

All spirits, when they come from the still, are of the 
same colour, namely, that of water ; gin and whisky are 
allowed to remain that colour, while brandy is coloured 
with burnt sugar, or some other preparation. 



Oreat Britain is the greatest manufacturing country 
in the world, and the material that employs the greatest 
number of hands is cotton, a downy substance contiuned 
in the pod of the cotton plant. 

Tb's oountry not being warm enough for the produc* 
tion of this useful article, we have it all to import, and 
the chief supply comes from the southern parts of the 
United States of America. 

The great seats of our cotton manufacturies are 
Manchester, and its surrounding towns, Bolton, Preston, 
Oldham, Ashton, Blackburn, Stockport, and Wigan, 
most of which places owe their rise to the single article 
cotton. 

After supplying our own wants, we export our cotton 
fabrics very largely to almost every country in the 
world, and, amongst the rest, to the very places from 
which we brought the raw material 



LESSON LIIL 

THE GENTLEMAN AND THE BASKETMAKEB. 

There was, in a distant part of the world, a rich man, 
who lived in a fine house, and spent his whole time in 
eating, drinking, and amusing himself; he was exces- 
sively proud^ and overbearing^ aud thou^t \y^ b^d. ^ 
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right to command all the neighbourhood, and that the 
poor were only bom to serve and obey him* 

Near this rich man's house, there lived an honest and 
industrious poor man, who gained his livelihood by 
making little baskets out of dried reeds, which grew 
upon a piece of marshy ground, dose to his cottage. 

Although he was obliged to labour from morning till 
night, to obtain a scanty living, yet he was always 
happy, cheerful, and contented; besides this, he was a 
well-disposed man, honest in his dealings, always spoke 
the truth, and was much respected by his neighbours. 

The rich man frequently passed by the cottage of 
the poor basketmaker, who was always sitting at the 
door, singing over his work, and this provoked the 
gentleman in no little degree 

** WhatI" said he, ^^ shall a low bom peasant, that 
weaves bulrushes for a' scanty subsistence, l^ always 
happy and pleased, while I, who am a gentleman, 
possessed of riches and power, and of more consequence 
than a thousand reptiles like him, am always melancholy 
and discontented?" 

This gave him so much uneasiness, that at last he 
determined to punish the basketmaker for being happier 
than himself; with this wicked design he gave orders 
to his servants to set fire to the rushes that surrounded 
the poor man's house. 

It being the summer season, and the weather, in that 
country, extremely hot, the fire soon spread over the 
whole marsh, and not only consumed all the rushes, but 
extended to the cottage itself, and the basketmaker had 
considerable difficulty in saving his own life. 

He waited upon the rich man, who treated him with 
great contempt, and would not give him any redress, 
he therefore set out on foot, and, after a few day's hard 
walldng, he arrived at the court o( th.^ chief magistrate 
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of that country, to whom, with many teairi he told his 
pitiful case. 

The ma^trate,/who was a good and just man, 
immediately ordered the rich man to be sent for, and 
brought before him, and when he found he could not 
deny the wicked act of which he was accused, he com^ 
manded both him and the basketmaker to be put on 
board a ship, and carried to a distant country, inhabited 
by sayages. 

As soon as they were set on shore, the sailors loft 
them, agreeably to their orders, and the inhabitants of 
the ooontry came round them in great numbers. 

The rich man, seeing himself thus exposed, and 
without assistance, began to lament, and wring hb 
hands, in the most abject manner, but the basketmaker 
kept up his spirits, and made signs to the savages that 
he was their friend, and was willing to work for them, 
and be their servant. 

' The savages set them to work, and the poor man, 
who was strong and active, and accustomed to labour, 
soon finished his part, while the rich man, whose limbs 
were tender and delicate, had made very little progress. 

The savages saw that the basketmaker would be 
very useful to them, and they presented him with a 
large portion of fish, and several of their choicest roots ; 
but thinking the rich man would be of very little use, 
they scarcely allowed him sufiicient to support life. 

The next day they were set to work again, when the 
basketmaker had the same advantage over his com- 
panion, and he was kindly treated by the natives, while 
they showed every mark of contempt towards the 
gentleman, whose delicate and luxurious . habits had 
rendered him very unfit for labour. 

To he continued. 
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LESSON LIV. 

THE FIXED STABS. — ^THB HILKT WAT. 

By the fixed stars we mean those that shine with an 
Ifitense twinkling lustre; they are caHedJixed, because 
they do not appear to change their places, with respect 
to each other, that is, they appear at the same distance 
from the other fixed stars near them, that they did a 
hundred years ago, and in all probabilty the same they 
will a hundred years hence. 

When the stars begin to be visible to us in the 
evening we see the brightest the first, and we perhaps 
naturally conclude, that these are the largest, but this is 
by no means the case, for the fixed stars are bright and 
dim in proportion to their nearness or distance. 

The truth of this we cannot doubt when we view 
things that are familiar to us, thus a balloon, very high 
up in the air, appears like a dark speck, while viewed 
near at hand, it would be an object of considerable 
magnitude. 

The fixed stars shine with their own light the same 
as the sun, and the prevailing opinion is, that they are 
suns to other worlds which move round them, in the 
same way that our planetary bodies move round the 
sun. 

The distance of the fixed stars is so great that no 
means can be used to ascertain it, but the nearest one, 
Sir'ius, cannot be less than twenty billions of miles 
distant, and it would take a cannon ball more than four 
millions of years to reach it, moving at the uniform rate 
of five hundred miles an hour. 

It IB Bupposed that non^ of tVi^t^ «taxst are smaller 
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than the sun, and it has been estimated that some of them 
are a ^eat deal larger; these stars are classed according 
to their apparent size or brilliancy^ - 

The most brilliant are called stars of the first magni- 
tude; those a little less brilliant, of the second magni- 
tude, and so on to the sixth, when they can no longelr 
be seen with the unaided eye. 

In glancing up at the heayens on a winter evenings 
the number of stars appears great, but it is ascertained 
that few above a thousand can be seen with the eye 
-alone, but if a powerful telescope be used, they may be 
seen in countless millions, filling infinite space. 

The stars appear to move from the east to the west, 
and this is clearly seen, by taking notice of some 
particular stars in the early part of the evening, and 
then looking at them two or three hours later. 

It is perhaps, hardly necessary to inform the young 
reader, that the stars only apparently move, for they are 
stationary, and that it is the earth which is turning 
upon its axis from west to east. 

Stars are above us in the day the same as in the 
night, but we cannot see them on account of the stronger 
light of the sun ; this may be made plainer by supposing 
that all the streets of a large town were lighted with 
gas while the sun shone. 

Persons passing by would not see the light arising 
from the gas, because the superior brilliancy of the sun's 
rays would completely obscure its feeble light, and thus 
it is that the stars cannot be seen in the day time. 

We cannot see so many stars when the moon shines 
brightly, as when we have no moon, because the light 
of the moon obscures the light of the smaller stars; 
we also see fewer stars in summer than in winter, 
because in summer, for about three months, it is never 
complete]/ dark; there being twV)A^\» dL\)ivxi^^^'^!{v^^^ 

F 2 
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nighty and this obscures the light of the more dbtant 
stars. 

The earth, in her journey round the sun, is on^ 
hundred and ninety millions of miles nearer some of the 
fixed stars at one time, than at another, yet it makes 
no difference in their apparent sizc^ even when viewed 
through a powerful telescope ; this of itself is a convin- 
cing proof of their amazing distance. 

The Gal'-ax-y or Milky Way, is a kind of himinous 
band, somewhat like a white vapour, which stretches 
across the sky from hor-i'-zon to horizon, and is fre- 
quently seen in a clear frosty night, when we have no 
moon ; this is ascertained to consist entirely of stars, 
scattered by millions, like dust^ on the dark ground of 
the heavens. 



LESSON LV. 

THE VILLAGE PASTOR. — THE VILLAGE MASTER. — 
THE OLD man's COMFORTS. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd. 
And still where many a garden flow'r grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year : 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his place 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for powV, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
Hia bouae was known to all tlie vagrant train ; 
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He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long remember'd beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin'd spendthrift now no longer proud, 

Claipi'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night iaway ; 

Wept o'er* his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

At church, with meek, and unafiected grace^ 

His looks adom'd the venerable place. 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway ; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran: 

E'en children follow'd with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile, 

His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven; 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Tho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Goldsmitfu 



Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rule. 
The vill^e master taught his \iltXe q^ocA% 
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A tnau severe he Was, iu:id stem to view i 

I knew Lim well, and ev'ry truant knew. > 

Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace. 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee. 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he firown'd* 

Yet he was kind; or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was his fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage; 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 

For e'en tho' vanquish'd, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned lengthy and thund'ring sounds 

Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around; 

And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder g^ew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame ; the very spot 

Where many a time he triumph'd is forgot. 

GokUmith. 



" You arc old. Father William," the young man cried, 
" The few locks which are left you are grey ; 

You are hale. Father William; a hearty old man ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
I remember*d that youth would fly fast, 
I abus'd not my health and my vigour at first. 
That I never might need them at last/' 

" You are old. Father William," the young man cried. 
And plea^ureB with youth pafis away^ 
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And yet yod lament not the days that are gon^ 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

**In the days of my youth,* Father 'William replied, 
'* I remember'd that youth would not last; 

I thought of the fixture, whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

** You are old, Father William,'' the young man cried, 

** And life must be hastening away ; 
You are eheerfiil, and love to converse upon death; 

Kow tell me the. reason I pray ? " 

** Fm eheerfiil, young man," Father William replied, 

'^ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth, I remember'd my God I 

And He hath not forgotten my age 1 " 

Sauthey. 



LESSON LVL 

JESUS FOUND AMONG THE DOCTOBS IN THE TEMPLE. 

Some centuries ago, a large, a very large company 
were travelling northward, in early summer, through a 
lovely country, whose hills and valleys were clothed 
with the figrtree^ the olive, and the vine. 

They journeyed slowly and without anxiety or care, 
for their route lay through a quiet land, the abode of 
peace and plenty ; fiiends and acquaintances were ming-'^ 
led together in groups, as accident, or inclination might 
dictate, tmtil the sun went down, and the approach of 
evening warned them to make preparations for rest. 
- Whfle the various families were drawing off together 
for this purpose, the atteulion ^ud %^\si^^\k^ ^^ \\2w^ 
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multitude were excited by tbe anxious looks and eager 
enquiries of a female^ who was passing from group to 
group^ with sorrow and agitation pidnted on her coun* 
tenance. 

It was a mother, who could not find her son ; it was 
her onlj son, and one to whom, from peculiar circum- 
stances, she was very strongly attached* 

He had never disobeyed her — ^he had never ^ven 
her unnecessary trouble, and the uncommon maturity 
of his mental and moral powers had led her to trust 
him much more to himself, than in any other case 
would be justifiable. 

He was twelve years old, and she supposed that he 
had been safe in company; but now night had come| 
and she could not find him; she went anidously and 
sorrowfully from family to family, and from fHend to 
friend, enquiring, with deep solicitude, ^'Have you 
seen my son?** 

He was not to be found; no one had seen him, and 
the anxious parents left their company, and, enquiring 
carefully by the way, went slowly back to the city from 
which they had come. 

The city was in the midst of a country of mountains 
and valleys; dark groves upon the smnmits crowned 
the richly cultivated fields, which adorned their sides; 
the road wound along glens and vales, sharing the 
passage with the streams, which flowed towards a 
neighbouring sea. 

The city itself spread its edifices over the broad 
surface of a hill, one extremity of which was crowned 
with the spacious walls and colonnades of a temple, 
rising one above another; the whole pile beaming in 
the setting sun, as these anxious parents approached it^ 
in all the dazzling whiteness of marble, and splendour 
of gold,. 
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The pftrentSi however, could not think much about 
Ae scene before them ;-^they had lost their son ; with 
what anxious and fruitless search they spent the evening 
and the following morning, we do not know; they at 
last^ however, ascended to the temple itself* 

They passed from court to court, now going up the 
broad flight of steps, which led from one to the other; 
now walking under a lofty colonnade, and now travers- 
ing a paved and ornamented area. 

At last, in a public part of the edifice, they found a 
group collected round a boy, and apparently listening 
to what he was saying; the feeling, with which they 
witnessed this scene, was that of mingled interests 
cariodty, and surprise. 

It was their son ; his uncommon mental and moral 
matiirity had shown itself to the learned doctors around 
him^ and they were deeply interested in his questions 
and replies; his mother did not reproach him; she 
could not reproach one who had been such a son; but 
she asked him why he had staid behind; ^^ behold," she 
added, "thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing." 

His reply was deep and mysterious; " How is it that 
ye sought me? Knew ye not, that I must be about 
my father's business?" They understood not the 
saying, which he Bpake, but Ids mother "laid up all 
these words in her heart" And the child, Jesus, went 
down to Nazareth with them and was subject unto 
them* — Abbott* 



LESSON LVIL 

EDWABD IV. — ^EDWARD V. — ^BICHABD IIL— 

HENRY VII. 

'Henry VL was succeeded by ^lySfT kSX^ Y^ ^ ^ 

Fa 
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descendant of Edward IIL, and tbe real heir to tbe 
crown, in the year 1461. Edward did not enjoy his 
newly acquired honours in peace, for Margaret, the 
wife of Henry, was still able to bring an army into the 
field, when many hotly contested battles were fought, 
but at last he remained in qmet possession of his throne. 

Edward attempted to regain the dominions his pre- 
decessors had lost in France, but giving way to pleasure, 
instead of prosecuting the war, he returned to London, 
without accomplishing his object 

At home he became very unpopular; in many instan- 
ces' he acted with great cruelty, and gave himself up 
almost entirely to pleasures, and these often of an 
immoral description ; for a trifling offence, he condem- 
ned his brother, the Duke of Clarence, to die, when, 
being allowed to choose the manner of his death, he 
was, at his own requfiot» drowned in a butt of malmsey 
wine. 

Edward reigned twenty-two years; during his reign. 
Printing was introduced by Caxton, a mercer, in 
London* — ^Yew trees were ordered to be cultivated in 
church yards, for making bows. — ^Thomas Parr, a native 
of Shropshire, died at the great age of one hundred and 
fifty years, having lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns. 

Edward IV. was succeeded by his eldest son, 
EDWAKD v., in the year 1483, when only twelve 
years of age, his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester,* being 
appointed protector during his minority ; but he abused 
this sacred trust, in the most shameful and cruel 
manner, and contrived, himself, to ascend the throne. 

The young king, and his brother, were smothered, 
by command of their inhuman uncle* In making some 
alterations in the Tower, in the reign of Charles II., 
their bodies were discovered in a wooden chest, and^ by 

• Gloa'-tct. 
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wdtstB of tlie long, they wer^ removed to Westminster, 
and buried in a suitable manner. 

Edward Y* was succeeded by lus unde BICHAED 
IIL9 in the year 14BS, When Bichard had thus at^ 
tained the great object of his ambition, he was far from 
being hiq>py; there is no rest for the murderer; he 
lived in continual dread of conspiracies, and in the 
nights, it is said, he was disturbed by the most dreadful 
dreams. 

Bichard did not long enjoy his basely acquired 
honours, for the Earl of Bicbmond, a descendant of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, entered the coun- 
try with the view of dethroning him, and being joined 
by great numbers, he advanced till he met with 
Bichard, who had assembled an army to oppose him. 

The dreadful conflict took place at Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire,* when Bichard was slam, after fighting 
with a courage deserving a better cause, and Bichmond 
was saluted king. Bichard's reign only continued two 
years. 

Bichard IIL was succeeded by the Earl of Bich- 
mond, under the title of HENBY YIL, in the year 
1485. On ascending the throne, Henry's first care was 
to obtiun the hand of Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Edward lY., thus uniting the interests of the two 
houses of York and Lancaster, and putting an end to 
the dreadful civil wars that had prevailed for many 
years. 

In these unnatural conflicts, in which brother fre- 
quently fought against brother, upwards of one hundred 
thousand persons were slain, and amongst these were 
sixty princes, and half of the nobility of the land. 

In consequence of Henry's imperfect title to the 
crowUj many conspiracies were formed against him^ 

. • Iiea'-tcr-B\\eT, 
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but thes^ by his prudence, were put down ; hia ruling 
passion was avarice, and this he carried to such an 
extreme, that at the end of his reign> he left behind 
him nearly two millions of pounds, an immense sum in 
those days* 

During Henry's reign, whidi continued twenty-three 
years, America was discovered by Columbua — The 
Cape of Gxx)d Hope was first doubled, and SluUings 
were first coined. 



LESSON LVIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATIOX. 

Architecture* means the art of building, but it is 
more particularly applied to building with a certain, 
degree of art, elegance, and taste, so as to afford ac» 
commodation, and esjpite sensations of pleasure and 
satisfaction in the beholder. 

All great civilized nations have been desirous to erect 
magnificent buildings for the purposes of public worship, 
the administration of government, and oth^ national 
purposes. 

The tides in the Med-i-ter-ra'-ne-an and Baltic seas 
are scarcely perceptible; all the water that can be 
attracted by the narrow entrances of Gibraltar and the 
Sound, within six hours, is not sufficient to occafflon a 
visible rise in those seas ; and, in like manner, all which 
could flow out in six hours, is not sufficient to cause 
any perceptible falL 

Lightning is electric fiuid passing from one doud to 
another, and thunder is the noise made by it in ita 
passage; we generally see the lightning before w<s hear 



the nqioirty because light moves with inconceivable 
quickness, while sonnd travels much more slowly. 

Whenii thunder doud is very near, the thunder will 
inmiediately follow the lightning, and then there may 
be some slight degree of danger, and if we are travelling, 
it is safer to keep on the public road, than to take shel-» 
ter under trees, which are frequently shivered to pieces. 

We may at any time know the distance of a thunder 
cloud, by observing how many seconds, or how many 
beats of the pulse, intervene between the lightning and 
the thunder; if as many as five, we may conclude the 
distance to be a mile, and if ten, it will be two miles. 

Although lightnmg is sometimes attended with fatal 
results, yet it is benefidal to man ; it consumes hurtful 
vapours, promotes the circulation of the air, and fre- 
quently brings rain when much wanted. 

The cuckoo is a migrating bird, and arrives in Eng* 
land about the end of April, when we hear its well- 
known note; it takes its departure in the beginning of 
autumn, as soon as the young are able to bear the 
fatigue of their flight. 

The humming bird, so called from the humming noise 
it makes with its wings, is the least of all birds; there 
are many different species; the smallest is about the 
size of a humble bee, and its feathers are beautifully 
variegated. 

Humming birds are found in great numbers in South 
America, and the West Indies; their food is chiefly the 
juice of flowers, which they extract by means of their 
bills. 

Foxes are still numerous in England, and are not 
extirpated on account of the diversion they afford in 
hunting; this country formerly had wolves, bears, and 
wild swine, but now the only wild animals found are 
foxe^ deer^ polecats, wild cata, Y^T^iX«ScJcJ\\j^^^^^^:^<S»^ 
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otters, badgers, hedgehogs, weasels, moles, ratSr and 
mice. 

NaturaHsts class a great number of animals under the 
genus felis, or cat kind, from their great resemblance 
in form and habits, as, the lion, the tiger, the panther, 
the leopard, the lynx, the ounce, and many others. 

The le'-ver is the foundation of all the mechanical 
powers for raising weights; any thing long, that will 
not bend, may be used as a lever-^the poker is one. 

Levers are used for ndsing heavy bodies ; thus, in a 
stone quarry, we see a workman move a heavy block 
of stone, which would require a number of hands to 
accomplish, if no lever were used. 



LESSON LIX. 

OLIHATE. — BAIN. 

Great Britain is proverbial for the uncertainty of its 
weather; the reason why it iff more uncertain than the 
other countries of Europe, is, because it is an island, 
and the weather on islands is usually more changeable 
than it is on krge continents. 

This fickleness in the climate is, upon the whole, an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage, for during the 
season of vegetation, our fields are generally in a 
growing state ; and have often a beautiful verdant 
appearance, at the very time that those upon the neigh- 
bouring continent, are burnt up with drought. 

In this country we are bountifully supplied with one 
of the first necessaries of life, namely, water ; we obtain 
it from springs, and wells; from brooks and rivers^ and 
^wo the clouds when it ndna« 
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i^JdBIiona of tons of water are hourly taken up iiir 
vapoor from the ooean^ by the joint action of the wind: 
and the san> and this vapour, being lighter than the 
atmosphere, continues to rise till it meets with colder 
air, when it appears in the form of clouds, which are 
wafted about by every wind that blows. 

. These clouds become so heavy with vapour, that the 
air will no longer bear them up, when the moist par- 
ticles run together, and fall down in fine dropif, which 
we call rain* 

When rain fidls, part of it is required to carry on 
v^etation, and part of it runs down the sides of hills, 
and forms little brooks, and these in their progress meet 
with other brooks, and these uniting, they continue to 
increase until they become a river, and this at last 
makes its way to the sea, to be agsun taken up in 
vapomr, and supply us with more rain ; thus water may 
be called perpetual motion, for it is never at rest. 

The young reader will naturally ask why the water 
that rises up from the sea is not salt? To this it may 
bo observed, that salt is two heavy to evaporate or rise 
in the air, and that nothing but pure water rises up, all 
the salt being left behind. 

A great deal more rain falls in hot than in cold 
countries ; thus, in the West Indies, the rain that falls 
in the year is seldom less than one hundred and twenty 
inches deep, and in the East Indies about eighty inched, 
while in England the average quantity is about thirty 
inches, and in Norway and Lapland, it does not exceed 
half that quantity. 

More rain falls in the western counties of England 
than in the eastern; the winds from the west and south 
west, in their passage over the Atlantic Ocean, draw up 
great quantities of water, and when the clouds reach 
the western coast, they are attoift\.^\s^ ^^\S^^iS5^ 
fall in rain, and these cloudaj Yiefex^ \}ckai x^a.^ '^ 
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^eastem countiesj become too light to yield any more 
raiik 



LESSON LX. 

THE OEKTLEMAN AND BASKETMAKEB 00KCLX7DED. 

The nobleman now began to perceive with how little 
reason he had before valued himself, and despised his 
fellow creatures, and an occurrence soon after took place, 
which tended to complete his mortification, for one of 
the savages had found something like a fillet, with which 
he adorned his forehead, and seemed to think himself 
extremely fine. 

The basketmaker, perceiving this appearance of 
vanity, pulled up some reeds, and, sitting down to work, 
in a short time finished an elegant wreath, which he 
placed on the head of the first native he chanced to 
meet. 

The man was so pleased with his new acquisition, 
that he danced with joy, and ran away to seek the rest, 
who were all struck with astonishment at this new, and 
elegant piece of finery, and it was not long before 
another came, making signs that he wanted to be 
adorned like his companion. 

The wreaths were so highly valued by all the inhab* 
itants, that the basketmaker was released from his 
former drudgery, and constantly employed in weaving 
them; in return for the pleasure he conferred upon 
them, the grateful savages brought him^ the choicest 
food the country afforded, built him a hut, and showed 
him great kindness. 

But the rich man, who possessed neither talents to 
please, nor strengfli to labour, waa coiiiieixai^ to be the 
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basketmaker's servant, and to cut him reeds to supply 
the increasing demand for wreaths ; he now lost all idea 
of his own superiority, and saw clearly that the basket- 
maker was a much more useful being than himself. 

After having passed some months in this manner, they 
were brought back to their own country by tlie orders 
of the magistrate, and commanded to appear before him ; 
when looking sternly at the rich man, he thus addressed 
him: 

'* You have now been taught how helpless, contemp* 
tiUe, and feeble a creature you are, and you cannot but 
be sendble of your inferiority to the man you insulted, 
and it now remains for me to see that suitable reparatioa 
is made for the -injuries you have done him. 

Did I treat you as you deserve, I should take from 
you all the riches you possess, as you wantonly deprived 
this poor man of his whole subsistence, but, hoping; you 
will become more humane for the future, I sentence y oil 
to give half your fortune to this man whom yotf 
Endeavoured to ruin." 

Upon this the basketmaker, after thanking the 
ma^trate for his goodness, said: — ^^'I, having been 
brought up in poverty and accustomed to labour, have 
no desire to acquire riches, which I should not kno\^ 
how to use ; all therefore, that I require of the gentle- 
man is, to put me into the same situation I was in 
before, and to learn more himianity." 

The rich man was astonished at this generosity, and 
having acquired wisdom in the school of adverdty, he 
not only treated the basketmaker as a friend during the 
rest of his life, but he employed his riches in relieving 
the poor, and benefiting his fellow-creatures. 

It is still the custom in that country, when any one 
in a high station in life, so far forgets himself as to treat 
his inferiors either with injustice, ot oxro^^^^^^iR^ t^s^aL^ 
^be wants a Jesson from the baskel-m^ok^xr 
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LESSON LXI. 



COMETS. — ^ECLIPSES. 



Comets ar6 eingular bodies that move round the sun, 
the same as the planets, but in orbits exceedingly 
elliptical, that is, in their circuit round the sun, they 
sometimes approach very near him, and at other times 
their path extends far beyond the limits of the Solar 
System. 

The word comet is derived from the Latin word 
cofmaj a hair, and comets are so called because they are 
usually accompanied by a shimng train, resembling long 
hair streaming in the wind. 

Some of the comets are thought to be solid bodies 
like the earth, but the greater number of them evidently 
consist of a kind of transparent vapour, as the fixed 
stars can be seen through their nu'cleus, or body. 

It is not known how many comets belong to the 
Solar System, but the number is considerable, yet only 
a few of them can be seen with the naked eye ; and 
there are only three whose times of returning are 
exactly known; one of these accomplishes its circuit in 
three years and a half, another in seventy years, and 
the remaining one in rather less than seven years. 

Comets are extremely unlike in their appearance; 
some have no train, or tail, but are bearded ; some have 
bodies apparently no larger than a star, and long tnans, 
and others have large bright bodies, and small trains. 

In former times, the appearance of a comet sometimes 

created great alarm, bu^ m the present day, they give 

rise to no other sensation than that of curiosity, with 

the educated part of mankind, for it is known tiiey are 

j9uhject to the same laws as the other planetary bodies. 
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The sun is said to be eclipsed, when the dark body of 
the mooa comes in a direct line between the sun and 
the earthy and obstructs that light which the latter 
should receive, and it is called a total eclipse, when no 
part of the sun's disc, or face, can be seen* 

The following diagram will explain the nature of an 
eclipse of the sun. 




The sun is said to be partially eclipsed when only a 
part of his face is hidden from our view ; in a partial 
edipse, he sometimes appears like a crescent, and some- 
times like a half moon; an annular eclipse is when the 
moon passes in a direct line between us and the sun, 
but, from her pointion, she is not large enough to 
cover his whole face; the sun's appearance, then, is 
that of a luminous ring. 

This may be illustrated by laying a blackened six- 
pence upon a sovereign, when the yellow rim of the 
gold will be a just representation of the sun's appearance, 
when undergoing an annular edipse. 

An eclipse of the moon is caused by the earth's 
coming in a direct line between the sun and the moon, 
when the latter, being made dark by the earth's shadow, 
cannot be seen by us. 

The following figure will explain the nature of an 
eclipse of the moon. 
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An eclipse of the moon can only take place when 
she is at the full5 for it is only then that the earth comes 
in a direct line between the sun and the moon, tmd the 
eclipse will be equally visible in every part of the globe 
where the moon is then shining. 

In an eclipse of the moon, the. shadow of the- earth 
on her surface is circular, which is another convincing 
proof that the earth is a globe, or round bodyj as she is 
represented to bo^ 



LESSON LXIL 

THE ATHEIST AND ACOBK. — SAFE POVERTY.—* 
THE MELODY OF KATUBE. 

V ■ - . 

Methinks the world seems oddly madey 

And ev'ry thing amiss, 
A dull complaining Atheist sidd, 
Ab stretch'd he lay, beneath the shade. 

And instanced it in this :— 

••Beholdj" quoth he, "that mighty thing, 

A pumpkin large and round. 
Is held but by a little string. 
Which upwards cannot make it spring. 

Nor beitr it from the ground. 

While on this oak, an acorn small. 

So disproportion'd grows. 
That whosoe'er surveys this all, 
This universal casual ball, 

Its ili contrivance knows* 



\ 
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My better judgment would have hung 

The pumpkin on a tree» 
And left the acorn slightly strung^ 
^Mongst things that on the surfaoe sprung, 

And weak and feeble be." 

Ko more the caTalier could say^ 

*Nor further faults descry ; 
For upwards gazing as he lay. 
An acorn, loosen'd from its spray. 

Fell down upon his eye* 

The wounded part with tears ran o'er. 

As punish'd for that sin : 
Fool! if that bough a pumpldn bore. 
Thy whimsies would have work'd no more. 

Nor skull have kept them in* 

Cowper. 



Safe poverty was ne'er the villain's prey, 



At home he lies secure in easy sleep ; 
No bars his ivy-mantled cottage keep ; 
No thieves, in dreams, the fancied dagger hold. 
And drag him to detect the buried gold; 
Nor starts he from his couch, aghast and pale. 
When the door murmurs with the hollow gale. 
While he, whose iron coffers rust with wealth, 
Harbours beneath his roof, deceit and stealth ; 
Treachery, with lurking pace, frequents his walks^ 
And close behind him horrid murder stalks» 



Who hath not heard, with raptur'd eaf, 
The lark's shrill matin echoing clear. 
While grove and meadow, far and neskr, 
Hesound with tuneful melody f 
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How sweet, how full* the blackbird^ note 
Seems on the morning gale to float. 
While many a warbler strains his throat 
To ud the oheerfiil harmony I 

When, at fierce nck>n, the sun rides high. 
How sweet on river^s bank to lie, I 

Safe shelter'd from a cloudless sky. 

Some shady tree for canopy ! 

There listen to the murmuring stream. 
Like one entranc'd in moody dream ; 
There mark, on distant sail, the beam 

Of sunshine glisf ning cheerfully. 

And, oh I what tuneful notes resound. 
What heav'nly music all around. 
When reach'd his daily journey's bound, ~ 
Bright PhoDbus sets resplendently I 

Is there, whose sensual, grov'Uing mind. 
By taste, by virtue unrefined. 
Can hear this melody combined. 

And not enjoy such minstreky ? 

Bart /«. 



LESSON LXIIL 

CANUTE BEPROVING HIS COUBTIERS. — 
EXAGGERATION. 

Canute, Ihe hing^ Oswald and OfFa, courtiers. 

Caiu Is it true, my friends, as you have often told 
me, that I am the greatest of monatcha? 
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Offa. It 18 true, my liege; yoa are tlie most power- 
ful of all kings. 

Osw. We are all your slaves; we Idss the dost of 
your feet. 

Offcu Not only we, but even the elements, are youi^ 
slaves; the land obeys you from shore to shore^ and 
the sea obeys yon. 

Can. Does the sea, with its loud boisterous waves, 
obey me? will that terrible element be still at my 
bidding? 

Offcu Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of the 
world at your royal feet; it is boisterous to your 
enemies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

Can. Is not the tide coming up ? 

Osw. Yes, my liege, you may perceive the swell 
already. 

Can. Bring me a chair, then; set it here upon the 
sands. 

Offa. Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord ? 

Can. Yes, set it just here. 

OstD. (aside) I wonder what he is going to do ? 

Offa. (aside) Surely he is not so silly as to believe us. 

Can. mighty Ocean I thou art mjT subject; my 
courtiers tell me so ; and it is thy bounden duty to obey 
me. Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over thee, and 
command thee to retire. Boll back thy swelling waves, 
nor let them presume to wet the feet of me, thy royal 
master. 

Osw. (aside) I believe the sea will pay very little 
regard to his royal command. 

Offa. (aside) See how fast the tide rises. 

Osw. (aside) The next wave will come up to the 
chair; it is a folly to stay; we shall be covered with 
salt water* 
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. Caru Well, does the sea obey my commands? If it 
be my aubject, it is a very rebellious one ; see how it 
swells, and dashes the angry foam and salt spray over 
my sacred person I Vile sycophants ! did you tiiink I 
was the dupe of yoiir base lies? — that I believed your 
abject flattejpy? 

Know, there is but one Being whom the sea will 
obey. He is sovereign of heaven and earth. King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. It is only H^ who can say 
to the ocean, thus far shalt thou go, but no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed I 

A king is but a man, and a man is but a worm. 
Shall a worm assume the power of the great God, «id 
think the elements will obey him? No! May kings 
learn to be humble from my example, and courtiers 
learn truth from your disgrace. — Evenings at Home. 



A farmer was once told that his turnip field had been 
robbed> and that the robbery had been committed by a 
poor inoffensive man, of the .name of Palmer, who, 
many of the people of the villiage said, had taken away 
q. whole waggon-load of turnips. 

Farmer Brnwn, much exasperated, by the loss of his 
turnips, determined to prosecute poor Palmer, with all 
the severity of the law ; with this intention, he went to 
Molly Saunders, the washerwoman, who had been busy 
in spreading the report, to know the whole truth. 

Molly denied ever having said anything about a 
waggon-load of turnips, — it was only a cart4(fad that 
Palmer had taken, and Dame Hodson, the huckster, 
had told her so, over and over again. 

The farmer, hearing this, went to Dame Hodson, 
who said, that Molly Saunders was always making 
tlunga worse than they really were; that Palmer had 
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taken only a wheeUbarrowful oj turnips^ and that she 
had her acconnt from Jenkiiis» the tailor. 

Away went the farmer to Jenkins, the tailor, who 
stoutly denied the account altogether; he had only told 
Dame Hodson, that Palmer had pulled up several 
turnips^ but how many he could not tell, for that he did 
not see him himself, but he was told it by Tom Slack, 
the ploughman. 

Wondering where this would end, farmer Brown 
next questioned Tom Slack, who, in hie turn, declared 
that he never said a word about seeing Palmer pull up 
several turnips; he only said, he had heard say that 
Palmer hadpuUed a turnip^ and that Barnes, the barber, 
was the person who had told him about it. 

The farmer, almost out of patience at this account, 
hurried off to Barnes, the barber, who wondered much 
that people could find pleasure in spreading idle tales, 
which had no truth in them; he assured the farmer, 
that all he had said about the matter, while he took off 
the beard of Tom Slack, was, that for aught he knewy 
Palmer was as Uhely a man to pull up a turnip as his 
neighbour* 



LESSON LXIV. 

HENKY VIII. — EDWARD VI. — MABT. 

Henry VII. was succeeded by his son, HENRY 
VIIL, in the year 1509. Henry, being known to 
possess good abilities, was, 'at first, in great favour with 
the people, but he soon lost their good opinion by his 
cruel and tyrannical conduct 

If one part of his character be blciok^t IWtl «SL^^3cL^^ 
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it is his monstrous injustice and cruelty towards his 
wiye8> the mothers of his children^ who were to be the 
future sovereigns of the people ; of these, two were 
beheaded, two were divorced, one died in child-birth^ 
and one, Catharine Ptur, survived him. 

During this reign, a great change took place in the 
religious institutions of the country, Henry, throwing 
off the authority of the Pope, and taking upon himself 
the title of the Supreme Head of the English Church; 
this change is usually termed the BEFOBMATION. 

In the latter part of Henry's reign, his sufferings 
were great; his body became so unwieldy that he 
could not walk about, and at the same time, he was 
afflicted with a most painful and incurable ulcer in his 
leg ; death, however, at last put an end to his sufferings, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, having reigned thirty- 
eight years. 

Henry VIII. was succeeded by his only son, 
EDWARD VI., in the year 1547, when in the tenth 
year of his age ; the Duke of Somerset, a nobleman of 
great prudence, was appointed protector, and under hid 
authority, a committee of bishops and divines, composed 
the Book of Common Prayer, nearly as it now exists. 

As Edward approached towards manhood, several 
fatal symptoms of consumption began to appear, and 
he himself, being sensible of his approaching dissolution, 
spent much of his time in prayer; he died in the six- 
teenth year of his age, much regretted by the nation 
at large. 

Edward VI. was succeeded by his eldest dster, 
MARY, in the year 1553. The Duke of Northumber- 
land, from ambitious motives, placed Lady Jane Grevi 
who was married to his aoni on. tW iV^xQue^ but after 
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ten days* reign, she was deposed, the nation, at large, 
b^Dg in faTOur of Mary, who was undoubtedly next in 
succession. 

Lady Jane, and her husband. Lord Dudley, were 
tried for high treason, and being convicted, were con- 
demned to die; their lives would probably have been 
spared, but an insurrection in th^ favour taking place, 
they w^e both beheaded. 

Mary was by no means poptdar when she came into 
power; being naturally of a morose disposition, and 
strongly attached to the Boman Catholic religion, she 
eompletely lost the favour of such of her subjects as 
•were zealous for the Beformation. 
^ This ill-feeling was much increased by Mary's cruelty 
to the Protestants, great numbers of whom were burnt 
at the stake, because they would not subscribe to the 
Catholic faith ; thus, her unbounded zeal for one reli- 
gion, led her to use cruelties to those professing another, 
that will ever leave a black stain on her character. 

The latter part of Mary's life was far from being 
happy ; she was married to Philip, the eldest son of the 
King of Spain, and he treated her with contempt ; she 
was sensible that she had lost the affections of her 
subjects; and she was labouring under a bad state of 
he^th. 

During her reign, which continued five years, the 
Roman Catholic religion was again established. — 
Coaches were first used, — and Glass was first made in 
England 
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LESSON LXV, 

COAL. — ^IBON* 

By mineral is meant something dug out of the 
ground; the most valuable one we possess is coal^ 
which among minerals^ may be considered much in 
the same light as iron among metals — ^much the most 
useful. 

Coal did not come into general use for fuel^ before 
the reign of Charles L ; previous to that period^ wood 
and peat were chiefly used, and in the present day, the 
latter still forms the principal article of fuel in Ireland, 
and many parts of Scotland, and even in some districts 
of England. 

In former times England was very thinly peopled, 
and a considerable part of the land, that is now culti- 
vated, was then forests, consequently wood was plentiful; 
but when the country increased in population, it became 
necessary to clear a great part of the forests for the pmv 
pose of raising food, when wood became less plentiful, 
and coal was introduced as a substitute. 

Coal is not only of great use for domestic purpose^ 
but it is the great source of our manufacturing great* 
ness; almost the whole of the machinery* used in 
munufacturing is kept in motion by £feam,*and without 
an abundant supply of coal, that could not probably be 
obtained. 

Coal is supposed originally to have been the remains 
of forests, overturned by some great convulsion of 
nature, at a very distant period of the world, and 
brought to their present state by some process of chym* 
istryt operating through countless ages* 

• Ma-she-ner-y. , ^ ^oi'-is-try« 
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To procure coal the miners dig very deep holes, called 
shafts, in the ground, till they meet with the coal bed 
or seam, when it is obtained in large masses ; perhaps 
the best coal is found in seams of about six feet deep, 
but in some parts of the' country the seams are several 
yards in depth. 

These mines extend miles under ground, but when 
the distance becomes too great, a new shaft is made ; 
these shafts vary very much in depth ; when the seam 
is near the surface, they are not more than fifteen or 
twenty yards deep, but the seam in some parts of the 
country is found at a great depth. 

The deepest coal mine known is at Monk'wearmouth, 
in the county of Durham; it measures five hundred and 
thirty yards in depth, and what is remarkable, this coal 
bed has been wrought a considerable distance under the 



Coal is obtained in various counties, but especially 
in those towards the north of England ; the coal fields 
of Durham and Northumberland are wrought more 
extensively than those of any other counties, because 
they are well situated for shipping coal to London, and 
to those places in the south where no coal is procured; 
these counties also export large quantities to France 
and various other countries, 

' Although .we export so much coal, and consume an 
immense quantity at home, yet there is no danger of 
soon exhausting our stock, it being calculated that the 
coal beds of Durham and Northumberland, will continue 
their present supply for considerably more than a thou- 
sand years. 

The employment of a coal miner is often attended 
with great danger; where the mines are deep, some- 
times, from the want of fresh air, a particular kind of 
gas accumulates in the mine, and, Mi ^^s.'^^^sifo^ V^ >1s!l^ 
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flame of a lighted candle, it takes fire, and explodes like 
gunpowder, destroying all within its reach ; in some of 
these explosions great numbers of the workmen have 
lost their lives. 



Iron, the most useful of all metals, is found in almost 
every part of the world, but no country is more highly 
favoured in this respect than Great Britain ; the coun* 
ties in England most noted for iron mines, are Stafford- 
shire, Glocestershire, Shropshire, and Yorkshire; Wales 
is also rich in iron ore, and it abounds in some parts of 
Scotland. 

There are two kinds of iron^ namely, foiled- ot mal- 
leable, and cast iron, but these are the same article, only 
differently prepared; the malleable iron is dhiefly used 
in blacksmiths' work ; when heated it becomes Boft» and 
may be hammered and formed into any shape. 

Cast iron is of a brittle nature, and used by the 
foundery man, who, after melting it, runs it into moulds 
formed in fine sand; in this way cannon, stOYes, ovens^ 
pipes, and other cast iron articles are made. 

Steel is iron refined by a particular process, and ex- 
tensively used for knives, razors, sdssors, axes, and 
other cutlery, also for ploughshares^ some parts^ of steam 
engines, carriage springs, watch springs, and numberless 
other articles which could not be made of any othar 
metal. 

The consumption of iron in this country is tmmenser 
especially in forming railways, in constructing en^nes, 
and the various machines required in our manufacturefl^ 
and within these late years, it has been much used ia 
forming the hulls of ships instead of wood. 
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LESSON LXVL 



THB TWO BBOTHEBS. 



. About the time that bo many people went over to 
South AmeHcay with the hope of finding gold and 
filver, there was a Spaniard, whose name was Pizar'ro, 
that, had a^reat inclinaldon to try his fortune like the 
rest; but having an elder brother, for whom he had a 
very great aiffection, he went to him, told him his design, 
and soBdted him earnestly to go, promising him that 
he should have an equal share of all the riches that he 
obtained. 

' The brother, whose name was Alonzo, was a prudent 
man, and of a contented disposition; he therefore did 
not much approve of the project, and endeavoured to 
dissuade Pizarro froin it, by setting before him the 
dai^;eis to which he would expose himself, and the 
uncertainty of his success. 

• Finding that all he said was in vain, he agreed to go 
with hiqa, but told him at the same time, that he wanted 
no part of the riches that he might obtain, and he would 
iask no other favour than to have his luggage, and a few 
servants taken on board the vessel with him. 

>, having sold all that he possessed, bought a 
and embarked with several adventurers, who had 
all great expectations^ like himsdf, of soon becoming 
rich. 

As to Alonzo, he took nothing with him but a few 
ploughs, harrows, and other farming implements, also a 
quantity of com and potatocEf, together with some seeds 
of the different kinds of vegetables then used for food. 

After sailing sometime witVi pio^^^TQv>&\^^*^^ 
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put into the last port where they were to stop, before 
coming to the country in which they intended to search 
for gold. Here Pizarro bought a number of pickaxes, 
shovels, and other tools for Egging, also the necessary 
conveniences for melting and refining the gold he 
expected to find. 

Alonzo, on the contrary bought only a few sheep, 
some stout oxen with their harness, and food enough to 
subsist them till thy should arrive at their destination; 
providence favoured them with a successful voyage, and 
they all landed in perfect health* 

Alonzo then told his brother, that, as he had only 
come to accompany and serve him, he would stay near 
the shore with Us servants and cattle, while Pizarro and 
his companions went farther into the country in search 
of gold, and when they had obtained as much as they 
desired, he would always be ready to embark with them 
to Spain. 

Pizarro accordingly set out with so great a contempt 
for his brother's narrow mind, that he could not avoid 
expressing it to his companions ; *' I always thought," 
said he, ** that my brother was a man of sense ; he 
bore that character in Spain, but I find that people were 
strangely mistaken in him. 

Here he is going to divert himself with his sheep and 
oxen, as if he were living quietly upon his farm at home; 
but we know better what to do with our time ; so come 
along my lads, and if we have but good luck, we shall 
soon be enriched for the rest of our lives." 

To be continued. 
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LESSON LXVIL 

6E06BAPHT. 

The surface of the globe on which we five consists of 
land and water, about one third being land, and the 
remaining two thirds water; the land is usually divided 
into four great portions, called Quarters, namely Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Europe is estimated to contain about four millions of 
square miles, Asia sixteen, Africa eleven, and America 
fifteen ; to every square mile in Ewope, we may allow 
rixty inhabitants, in Asia thirty, in Aftica eight, and in 
America three. 

The number of inhabitants existing on the surface of 
the earth, is supposed to be about nine hundred milUons, 
and of these, perhaps, two sixths may be considered 
Christians, one sixth Mo-ham -me-dans, and the remain- 
ing part, that is, one half. Pagans, or such as have not 
the revealed will of God to direct them. 

Although Europe is much the smallest of the great 
divisions of the earthy yet it may be considered the most 
important, and the most powerful; in it the arts and 
sciences are cultivated to a much greater extent than in 
any of the other quarters, and its inhabitants are 
distinguished for their knowledge, their energy, and 
their refinement. 

Asia is the largest and the most populous of the four 
quarters, and taken as a whole the most fertile ; it was 
also first peopled, it was the residence of our first 
parents, and the scene of most of the interesting events 
mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. 

In Asia is Jerusalem, once the celebrated capital of 
the Jewish nation^ although now «am<(^x&\d^tAh\&^^^^^ 
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with a population considerably under twenty thousand; 
it is still much frequented by pilgrims who visit it for 
the purposes of devotion. 

In Asia also is the Chinese Empire^ estimated to 
contain upwards of three hundred millions of inhabitants, 
or one third of the whole human race ; in it is also the 
famous Great Wall, measuring fifteen hundred miles in 
length, twenty-five feet in height, and sufiiciently 
broad to allow five men to ride mbreast. 

This wall was built more, than two thousand years 
ago, to protect the Chinese from the incursions of the 
Tartars. 

The leading features of Africa ace its vast deserts of 
burning sand, the ignorance and uncivilized state of the 
inhabitants in the interior of the country, and the 
number, and the savage nature of its wild beasts. 

The greater part of Africa lies within the torrid 2one^ 
that is, near the equator, and the climate is very hot, 
especially when the winds acquire additional heat from 
passing over the burning sands ; the climate is therefore, 
unfavourable for health, and also for civilization. 

The immense continent of America was unknown to 
the rest of the world till the year 1492, when it was 
discovered by Columbus, a native of Gen'-o-a, a city in 
Italy ; the length of the whole continent is about nine 
thousand miles, and its average width about two thou- 
sand, and it enjoys every variety. of oUmate found on 
the globe. 

The distinguishii^ features of America are its great 
extent, the grandeur of its rivers, the height and size of 
its mountains, the extent of its lakes, some of which 
might be called inland seas, and the richness of its mines 
in the precious metals. 
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LESSON LXVIIL 

THE CHAMELEON, — PBINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud^ conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly serv'd at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see what ever could be seen ; 
Returning from his finished tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The travelPd fool your mouth will stop ; 
** But, if my judgment you'll allow — 
Tve seen — and sure I ought to know,"— 
So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passM, 
And on their way, in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Discours'd a while, *mongst other matter. 
Of the chameleon's* form and nature ; 
•* A stranger animal," cries one, 
•* Sure never liv'd beneath the sun ! 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with tripj)le claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ? 

• Ka*me'-V&-oi!u 
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** Hold there,** the other quick replies, 
" Tis green," — I saw it with theae eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray i 
Stretched at its ease, the beast I Tiew'dy 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

<« Pve seen it, friend, as well as you ; 
And must again affinn it blue. 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade.** 

<*'Tis green, *tis green, I can assure ye.'* — > 
" Green I" cries the other in a fury— 
*^ Why, do you think Tve lost my eyes?** 
** 'Twere no great loss,** the friend repUesit 
** For, if they always serve you thus. 
You'll find them but of little use.** 

So high at last the contest rose» 
From words they almost came ta blowa 
When luckily came by a third— 
To whom the question they referr'd; 
And hegg'd he*d toU*em, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

** Come" cries the umpire, "cease your po 
The creature*8 neither one nor t'other n 
I caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o*er by candle light; 
I noark'd it well — *twas black as jet—* 
You stare, but I have got it yet. 
And can produce it** ** Pray then do ; 
For I am sure the thing is blue.** 
<* And 1^11 engage that when you*ve seen 
The reptile you*U pronounce him green." 

« Well then, at once ta ease the doubt,** 
Bepliea the man, " I'll turn him out : 
And when before your eyes T>re ae\.\v\m, 
Jfj^ou don't find lum bbck^TVL ^t^ivmr 
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He said; then full before their sight, 
Produc'd the beast, and lo— 'twas white ! 
Both stared ; the man look'd wondrous wkc— 
''My children," the chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
'* You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you : 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own." 

MerricL 



A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest. 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob; 
And ask'd him to go, and assist in the job. 

He was very much shock'd, and answer'd— ** Oh no I 
What, rob our poor neighbour I I pray you don't go ; 
Besides the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 

** You speak very fine ; and you look very grave^ 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 
If you will go with us, well give you a share. 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 

They spoke, and Tom ponder'd,— "I see they, will go; 
Poor man t what a pity to injure him so I 
Poor man I I would save him his fruit if I could. 
But staying behind will do him no good* 

If this matter depended alone upon me^ 
His apples might hang till they dropp'd from the tree ; 
But since tliey will take them, I think Til go too» 
He will lose none by me, thoug|ki 1 g,ek> ^l<^^r 
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His scruples thus silenc'd, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ;. 
He blam'd and protested^ but join'd in the plan ; 
He shar'd in the plunder, but pitied the man t 

Conscience slumber'd awhile, but soon woke in his breast. 
And in language severe the delinquent address'd, 
** With such empty and selfish pretenses away 1 
By your actionsyou'rejudg'd,beyour speech whatitmay." 

Covoper. 



LESSON LX13L 

THB MASTER AND THE SLAVS, 

Master. Now, William! what have you to say for 
this second attempt to run away ? Is there any punish- 
ment that you do not deserve ? 

Slave. I well know that nothing I can say will avail. 
I submit to my fate* 

Mast But are you not a base fellow — a hardened and 
ungrateful rascal? 

Sla. I am a slave ;.ihsLi is answer enough. 

Mast I am not content with that answer. I thought 
I discerned in you some tokens of a mind superior to 
your condition, and I treated you accordingly; you 
have been comfortably fed and lodged, not over-worked, 
and attended with the most humane care when you 
were sick ; and is this the return ? 

Sla. Since you condescend to talk with me as mai) to 

man, I will reply — What have you done — what can you 

do for me, that will compenaale iot tSci^^b^rty which you 

have taken away? -~- 
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Most. I did not take it away ; you were a slave when 
I fiurly purchased yon. 

Sla. Did I give my consent to the purchase ? 

Ma^ You had no consent to give; you had abeady 
lost the right of disposing of yourself 

Slcu I had lost the potoer, I grant ; but could I lose 
the right? . I was treacherously kidnapped in my own 
eount^5 wh^i following an honest occupation; I was 
put in ch^nEf, sold to one of your countrymen^ carried 
by force on board his ship^ brought hither and exposed 
to sale like a beast in the market where you bought me* 

What step in all thb prc^ess of violence and justice 
can give a right f Was it in the villian who stole me? 
Was it in the slave-merchant who tempted him to do so ? 
or, in you, who encouraged that merchant to bring his 
cargo of human cattle to cultivate your lands? 

MiuL It is ordained by providence that one man 
should become subservient to another; it ever has 
been so,. and probably ever will; I found the custom^ I 
did not make it 

Sla. The robber who points the pistol to your breast 
may make the same plea; providence gives him a power 
over your life .and property, as it gives my enemies a 
power over my liberty ; but providence has given me 
legs to escape with, iind what should hinder me from 
using them ? 

JUttst Gratitude^ I repeat, gratitude! Have I not 
endeavoured^ ever since I possessed you, to alleviate 
your misfortunes by kind treatment, and does that 
confer no obligation? Consider how much worse your 
con<Ution might have been under another master* 
. 8bL Yoti have done nothing more for me than for 
your working cattle ; are they not well fed and tended? 
do you work them harder than your slaves ? is not your 
own advantage the rule on whic\i ^Qvx.^i/(^\iVoL\^^5SdifcR9^ 
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You treat both better than some of yoxix neighbours^ 
because you are more prudent and more wealthy* 

Mast You might add, more humane, too. 

Sku Humane! does it deserve the appellatic»i, to 
keep your fellow men in forced subjection, depriyed of 
all exercise of thdr free-will, liable to all injuries that 
your own caprice, or the brutality of your overseers, 
may heap upon them, and devoted, soul and body, only 
to your pleasure and emolument? 

Can gratitude take place between creatures in such a 
state, and the tyrant who holds them in it? Look at 
these limbs — are they not those of a man? think that I 
have the spirit of a man toa 

MasL But it was my intention to provide for you in 
your old age. 

Sla. AlasI is a life like mine, torn from my country, 
and my friends, wasted by toil in the burning sun, and 
spent in the service of a tyrant, worth thinking about 
for old age ? No I the sooner it endef, the sooner I shall 
obtain that relief for which«my soul is panting* 

Mast Is it impossible, then, to hold you by any ties 
but those of constraint and severity ? 

Sla. Is it possible to make on^ who values freedom, 
to become a voluntary slave ? 

Mast Suppose I were to restore you to your Kberty, 
would you deem that a favour? 

Sla. The greatest; for though it would only be 
undoing a wrong, I know, too well, how few among 
mankind are capable of sacrificing interest to justice^ 
not to prize the exertion, when it is made* 

Mast I do it then ; be free I 

Sla. Now I am indeed your servant, though not 
your slave; and, as the first return I can make for 
your kindness, I will tell you freely the condition in 
^iicb you live* 
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Yoa are sarroonded by implacable foes, who long for 
an opportunity to revenge upon you, and the other 
planters, all the miseries they have endured ; the more 
generous their natures, the more indignant they feel 
against that cruel in]ustice, which has dragged them 
hither, and doomed them to perpetual servitude. 

You can rely on no kindness on your part ; you have 
reduced liiem to the state of brute beasts, and they 
have the ferocity of beasts of prey. Superior force 
alone can ^ve you security ; as soon as that fails, you 
are at the mercy of the merciless. Such is the social 
bond between the master and the slave. 



LESSON liXX. 

ELIZABETH.— JAMES I.— CHABLES I. 

Mary was succeeded by ber sister, ELIZABETH, 
in the year 1558. Elizabeth's accession to power was 
hailed with joy by the people, in general, and she gave 
them no reason to change their opinion, for she governed 
the nation with great prudence, and endeavoured to 
improve the condition of her subjects. 

On coming into power, the great object of her 
solicitude was to establish the Protestant religion on a 
firm bads, and, by her influence, act after act was passed 
in its favour, so that, in a single session of parliament, 
that form of religion^ which we now enjoy, was 
established. 

During her reign, Philip, of Spain, sent, what he 
called bis Livincible Armada, to invade England, but 
without success, for his fleet was completely beaten by 
our brave sailor^, andf of the ships that escaged^ ver^ 
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few reached Spun, being entirely disperadd in a Tiolent 
storm, and a great part of them lost 

Although Elizabeth governed the country with great 
success, and was popular with her subjects, yet some 
parts of her conduct nothing can justify, among which 
may be named, her great injustice to Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, and her severity, and cruelty to many Bomaii 
Catholics, who, from conscientious motives, would not 
change their faith* 

During Elizabeth's reign, which continued forty-four 
years, the poor laws were first enacted. — Silk stockings 
first worn. — Potatoes brought from South America.*- 
Paper first made in Kent — Telescopes were invented,— 
and newspapers first printed. • 

Elizabeth was succeeded by JAMES L^ of England, 
but the VL of Scotland, in the year 1603. James was 
favourably received by all orders of the state, his title 
to the crown being undisputed, and the union of the 
two kingdoms promising to put an end to the wars that 
had been so injurious to both. 

The first remarkable event of James's reign, was the 
discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, the horrid scheme of 
a few disafiected persons, to blow up both Houses di 
Parliament, when the king, the queen^ and their eldest 
son, would be present. 

Although James ascended the throne under favour- 
able circumstances, yet he did not retain the good 
opinion of his subjects, on the contrary, his unbounded 
attachment to favourites gave great (^ence ; these, he 
advanced to the highest dignities, and placed in offices 
of the greatest importance, regardless of their inexperi* 
ence, and want of capacity. 

During his reign, which continued twenty-two years, 
the Bible was translated in \ta ^xo^iit Conn.«-Tfae 
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drcnlation of the blood was discoyered.— The new rivec 
was brought to London*— and the Charterhouse school 
Was founded. 



' James was succeeded by his son* CHABLES L, In 
the year 1625. Charle? wa9 not long on the throne 
before he was placed in difficulties* for being bent on 
prosecuting the war on the continent* and the House of 
Commons refusing to furnish }nm with the necessary 
means^ he formed the unjustifiable resolution of levying 
taxes without its consent. . 

This led to a civil war* between him and the Parlia-. 
ment* which continued dx years* .deluging the country. 
with blood; in the end* the Pigrliameut wds victorious* 
and Charles* to avoid being taken prisoner* delivered 
himself up to the Scotch* who* with sordid meanness*, 
agreed to give him up to his enemies* on receiving fou]t^ 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Charles, after a tnal before a tribunal, which assumed 
a power not sanctioned by the law* was found guilty, 
and sentenced to death* and sopn after beheaded* after 
an unhappy reign of twenty-three years. 

Charles possessed many .virtue /vv:hich would have 
adorned a private life* but his want of decision and 
firmness* totally unfitted him for a ruler* and this* with 
his mistaken notions of kingly power* brought him to 
this untimely end. 
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MIB08IiIiii(N£0US INFORMATION. 



. Knowledge distinguishes dyilized firom savage life* 
and renders one man superior to axio\.W\ \\s^ ^>d^%^^sQi.. 
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in youth promotes virtue, by creating habits of mental 
discipline, and by implanting a sense of moral obligation. 

Necessary knowledge is that which simply provides 
man with food, and with the means of sustaining life. 
. Usefol knowledge is that which teaches the arts of 
agriculture, clothing, building, restoring health, pre- 
serving social order, maintaining national independence, 
and rendering the produce of other climates subservient 
to the wants of our own. 

Ornamental knowledge includes subjects of taste and 
intellect, as drawing, painting, poetry, grammar, ge- 
ometry, eloquence, history, music, dancing, dramatic 
representation, and the dead and living languages. 

In his unimproved and uncivilized condition, man is 
naked, without habitation, without means of defence or 
offence, and possessed of no means of subsistence, besides 
the wild fruits and spontaneous produce of the earth. 

Knowledge creates the difference between savages 
and the present inhabitants of the British Islands, ^e 
useful arts improved by science, and science itself im* 
proved by philosophy, confers power on civilized and 
instructed man, and enables him at once to triumph over 
his fellows, and over nature. 

Till the Romans invaded England, the Britons prac- 
tised few or no useful arts, painting their bodies of 
various colours, bestowing partial cultivation on the 
soil, and depending on the mere products of the climate, 
and upon their skill and success in hunting and fishing. 

The Romans introduced among the Britons all the 
arts and knowledge which they had themselves received 
from the Greeks, and laid the foundation of that social 
state in which we find ourselves in England, after the 
lapse of nearly two thousand years. 

The greatest attainment of savage life is the procur- 
ing of ire, And this is done by the la^ld (ricdon of two 
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lieces of wood till they produce flame. Having no 
aetalsy they do not possess the simple method of com- 
Qunicatiog a spark to tinder, by the violent collision of 
lint and steeL 

The clothing of savage nations has reference solely to 
he inclemency of the weather, and consists generally 
>f the skins of animals, or of the natural products of 
vegetables that require no preparation. 

A precarious mode of subsistence is so unfavourable 
o the human species, that savage tribes, in a series of 
iges, do not increase their numbers, and often become 
ixtinct. 

The first step from savage towards civilized life, is 
he acquirement, protection, and recognition of property 
n land ; in early ages, this consisted only of what was 
essential to the immediate wants of men, and land, like 
lir, was the common property of all. 

The first property consisted of sheep, goats, and 
sen, and the first husbandmen were shepherds, who 
ended their flocks, and drove them from pasture to 
lasture* We have a beautiful picture of the pastoral 
ife in the book of Genesis; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
rere shepherds, or husbandmen, of the earliest ages. 

Security of property, is the basis of all social im«- 
irovement ; a man's being able to call a piece of ground 
lis own, and to enjoy its produce and improvement, is 
n important step in the progress from the savage to 
he cultivated state. 

Enclosures greatly improve the climate of a country, 
y protecting it from inclement winds, and they pleas- 
antly subdivide the labours of the farmer; in France, 
nd other countries on the continent, the lands still 
emain unenclosed, in very large op^n flelds, and those 
ountries, in consequence, present a dreary appearancci 
rhen compared with England* 
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' Fanners are called arable farmers^ when they are 
chiefly employed in raising com, and graziers, whei 
they are engaged in rearing and fattening ehe&p, and 
other live stock. 

Soils are divided into clayey, loamy, chalky, sandy, 
gravelly, peaty, moory ; the clayey and loamy are called 
stiff, or strong soils, and the sandy and gravelly, light 
soils. 

On stiff soils, clover, beans, wheat, cabbages, and 
oats may be cultivated in succession; and on light soilS} 
potatoes, turnips, peas, oats, and barley, may succeed 
each other; the general rule is one crop far many and 
one for beast — Blair. 



LESSON LXXIL 

THE TWO BBOTHEBS, CONCLUDED. 

In their journey into the interior of the country, they 
endured many hardships ; being sometimes scorched by 
the intense heat of the sun, and then wet to the skin by 
heavy showers of rain ; but this did not prevent their 
search for gold, and, at length, they were lucky enough 
to find it in considerable quantities. 

This success gave them fresh spirits, and they con* 
tinned working upon that spot, until all their provisions 
were consumed, still, however, they persevered in their 
labours, and sustained themselves upon such roots and 
fruits as they could find. 

At last, even this resource failed them, and, after 
losing several of their company, by death, arising from 
hardships, and the want of suitable nourishment, they 
determined to return, and wexe ^\x»t ^bU to crawl back 
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to the jJace wbere they had left Alonzo> carrying with 
them the gold, to acquire which, they had endured eo 
many miseries. 

Alonzo, foreseeing what would happen, had employed 
his time in a yery different manner; his skill in'hus* 
bandry enabled him to select a suitable plot of ground 
for cultivation, and this he ploughed up, with the oxen 
he had brought with him, and the assistance of his 
servants. 

Having brought the land into a proper state, he 
sowed the different seeds he had brought, and planted 
the potatoes, all of which prospered far beyond his 
expectations, yielding a most abundant harvest; and 
each of his sheep had produced him a couple of lambs. 

He, and his servants, had also employed their leisure 
time in fishing, and the fish they caught were all dried 
and salted, with the salt they had found on the sea- 
shore; so that, by the time his brother and his com'^ 
panions arrived, he had laid up a considerable quantity 
of provisions. 

Pizarro recounted to his brother all the hardships 
they had endured, and also acquainted him with the loss 
of some of his companions from want, and then asked 
him for some food, for he had tasted nothing for two 
days. 

Alonzo coolly replied, that he never desired to have 
any share of what they obt^ned, so they could only 
have provisions in exchange for their gold. 

Pizarro thought his brother very unkind, but as they 
were all starving, they were obliged to comply with 
his demands, which were so exorbitant, that in a short 
time they had parted with all the gold they had brought 
with them, merely to purchase food. 

Alonzo then proposed to embark for Spain, but 
Pizarro, with an angry lookf told loim ^\\i^^ V^ \:)S5sS^ 
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deprived lum of everything which he had gained, and 
treated him in so unbrotherly a manner, he would 
Booner perish upon the desert shore, than return with 
60 inhuman a brother. 

Alonzo, instead of resenting these reproaches, em- 
braced his brother vrith great tenderness, and said, 
** could you believe, my dearest Pizarro, that I really 
meant to deprive you of the fruits of all your labours? 
Rather may all the gold in the universe perish, than I 
should be capable of such behaviour to my dear brother. 

I saw the unreasonable desire you had of riches, and 
wished to correct this fault in you, and serve you at 
the same time; you have now painfully learned thati 
from the want of foresight, all the gold you have 
acquired, would not have prevented you from perishing 
in the most miserable manner. 

You are now, I hope, wiser, therefore take back your 
riches, which, I trust, you have learned to use in a 
proper manner." Pizarro was filled with gratitude at 
his brother's generosity, and acknowledged that he had 
found out, by experience, that industry and prudence 
were more valuable than gold. 

They embarked for Spain, and arrived in safety; 
during their voyage, Pizarro often solicited his brother 
to accept of half of his riches, but he constantly refused, 
telling him that he could raise food enough to nuuntain 
himself, and that he was in no want of gold. 

The moral, intended to be conveyed by this tale i% 
that when we are doing well in our pursuits, it is a great 
folly to enter into speculations, which, if unsuccessful) 
would reduce us to poverty; there are two old adages, 
of a homely kind, which cannot be too strongly im** 
pressed upon our minds, namely, "look before you leap/) 
and, " one bird in hand is worth two in the buslu" 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

GEOGRAPHICAL INFOBMATION. 

A map represents the earthy or a part of it, on a plain 
or fiat sui-faee \ a globe shows the whole world in its true 
fi^re, that is, on a round surface; the top of a map, 
if not otherwise expressed, is the north, the bottom 
isouth, the right hand is east, and the left west 
' The equator is an imaginary line drawn round the 
middle of the world, from the west to the east, dividing 
it into two equal parts; that to the north is called the 
Korthem hemisphere, and that to the south, the 
Southern, 

If an orange be cut equally in two, each half will 
represent a hemisphere ; if not affected by local circum- 
stances, the nearer a country lies to the equator, the 
hotter it is, and on the contrary, the nearer it is to the 
poles, the colder the climate. 

It is also worthy of bein^ remembered, that the days 
and nights are always of equal length at the equator, 
and that they become more unequal as we approach the 
poles. 

In the north of Scotland the days are considerably 
longer in summer, and shorter in winter, than they are 
in the south of England ; this inequality increases till 
we arrive at the North Pole, where in summer, the sun 
never sets for six months, and never rises during the 
same period in winter. 

This also is the case at the South Pole; but with 
this difference, when it is one continuous day at the one 
place, it is one continuous night at the other. 

If I want to know the latitude of a place, that is, its 
distance from the equator, I look on l\i^ ^\^<^ oi ^^ \Si^s 

H 
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where it is marked in degrees ; if it be on the north side 
of the equator, it is called north latitude, if on the south 
side, it is called south. 

If I want to know the longitude of a place, that is, its 
distance, east or west, from the meridian of Greenwich,* 
I look at the top or bottom of the map, where it is 
marked in degrees, except in that of the world, where 
I shall find it on the equator. 

By meridian is meant an ima^nary line which passes 
over a place from north to south ; the English always 
calculate longitude from the meridian of Green^Yich, 
where there is a royal obser'vatory, containing the neces- 
(>ary apparatus for making observations on the heavenly 
bodies. 

Although longitude has no effect on climate, it has a 
very great one on time, for every degree makes a 
difference of four minutes, thus, when the clock in 
London is at twelve, it will want twenty minutes of 
twelve in a town five degrees, or one hundred and 
eighty-five miles to the west, and it will be twenty 
minutes past twelve in a town the same distance to 
the east. 

In sailing round the world, if I go east, I shall gain 
a day ; — if I go west, I shall lose one, and two persons 
travelling round it, the one going east, and the other 
west, will find a difference of two days in their calcula- 
tions when they arrive at the place from which they 
started. 



* GxitiiAd^ft^. 
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LESSON LXXIV, 

THE BAME SCHOOLMISTRESS. — THE MILKMAID.— 

childhood's sports. 

In yonder cot, along whose mould'ring walls. 
In many a fold, the mantling woodbine falls. 
The village matron kept her little school — 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean; 
Her neatly-border'd cap, as lily fair. 
Beneath her chin was pinn'd, with decent care. 
And pendent ruffles of the whitest lawn. 
Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure in leathern case 
From thoughtless wights, in some unweeted* place. 
Here first I enter'd, though with toil and pain, 
The lowly vestibulef of learning's fane ; 
Enter'd with pain, yet soon I found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display. 

Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated morn, 

When I was first to school reluctant borne ; 

Severe I thought the dame, — thought oft she tried 

To sooth my swelling spirits when I sigh'd. 

And oft, when harshly she reprov'd, I wept. 

To my lone corner, broken-hearted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger never kept. 

But soon, inur'd to alphabetic toils, — 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 

•Unknown. "^ "^oti^ 

h2 
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Firm at the form, my task for ever true, 
A little fay'rite rapidly I grew : 
And oft she strok'd my head with fond delight. 
Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight; 
And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talk'd of the honours of my future day& 

JBrA? Wliite. 



A milkmidd, who pois'd a full pail on her head. 
Thus mus'd on her prospects in life, it is said: 
*^ Let me see — I should think that this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs, or four score, to be sure. 

"Well then stop-a-bit — ^it must not be forgotten. 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be rotten; 
But if twenty for accident should be detach'd. 
It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatch'd. 

Well sixty sound eggs — ^no, sound chickens I mean: 
Of these some may die — we'll suppose seventeen. 
Seventeen 1 not so many — say ten at the most. 
Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

But then, there's their barley, how much will they need» 
Why they take but one grsun at a time when they feed- 
So that's a mere trifle ; now then, let us see. 
At a fair market price how much money there'll be. 

Six shillings a pair — ^five — four — ^three-and-six. 
To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix : 
Now what will that make ? fifty chickens, I said^* 
Fifty times three-and»sixpence — TU ask brot/ier NedU 

1 but stop — ^three-and-sixpence 2k pair I must sell'em) 
Well, a pair is a couple — now let us tell'em ; 
A couple in fifty will go — (my poor brain !) 
Whjrjuet a score times, and fii\e ^^^dk v^UL t^maini 
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Twenty-five pwr of fowls — ^now how tiresome it is, 
That I can't reckon up such money as this I 
Well there's no ude in trying, so let's give a guess— 
I'll say twenty pounds, and it can be no less. 

Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow. 
Thirty geese, and two turkeys — ^ight pigs and a sow ; 
Now if these turn out well, at the. end of the year, 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, 'tis clear." 

Forgetting her burden, when tins she had siud. 
The maid superciliously toss'd up her head. 
When, alas 1 for her prospects — ^her milk-pail descended. 
And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This moral I think may be safely attach'd,— * 
*^ Beckon not on your chickens before they are hatch'd." 

Jeffreys Taylor. 

'Neath yonder elm, that' stands upon the moor, 

When the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er. 

What clam'rous throngs, what happy groups were seen. 

In various postures scatt'ring o'er the green ! ^ 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chase. 

Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 

While others, seated on the dappled grass. 

With doleful tales the light wing'd minutes pass. 

Well, I remember how, with gesture starch'd, 

A band of soldiers, oft with pride we march'd; 

For banners, to a tall ash we did bind 

Our kerchiefs, flapping to the whistling wind ; 

And for our warlike arms we sought the mea^d 

And guns and spears we made of brittle reed ; 

Then in uncouth array, our feats to crown. 

We storm'd some ruin'd pig-sty for a town. 

Kxrhe White. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

ALEXANDEB THE 6BEAT AND THE ROBBEB. — ^KINO 
HENBT II. LOST IN A WOOD. 

Alex. What I art thou the Thracian robber of whose 
exploits I have heard so much ? 

Roh. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 

Alex. A soldier I a thief, a plunderer, an assasmn, the 
pest of the country I I could honour thy courage, but I 
must detest and punish thy crimes. 

Rob. What have I done, of which yak can complain? 

Alex, Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ;^ 
Tiolated the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring 
the persons and properties of thy fellow subjects? 

Rob. Alexander, I am' your c&ptiv6; I must' h^PC 
what you please to say, and endure what you please to 
inflict ; but my soul is unconquered, and if I rejdy at alt 
to your reproaches, I will reply like a free-maa. 

AUx. Speak freely ; far. be it from me to take the 
advantage of my power, ^to silence those with whom I 
deign to converse. ' 

Rob. I must then answer your question by another; 
How have you passed your life ? 

Alex. Like a hero ; ask Fame, and she wiH tell jovu 
Among the brave, I have been the bravest, among 
sovereigns the noblest, amoQg conquerors the mightiest. 

Rob. And does not Fame speak of me too? was there 
ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band? was therQ 
ever — ^but I scorn to boast ; you yourself know that I 
have not easily been subdued. 

Alex. Still wh^t art thou but a robber,— « base, dis- 
honest robheri - 
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Rob* And what is a conqueror? Have not yon^ too, 
gone about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the 
fair fruits of peace and industry ; — ^plundering, ravaging, 
killing, without law, without justice, merely to gratify 
^n insatiable lust for dominion ? 

All that I have done to a angle district with a 
hundred followers, you have done to whole nations with 
a hundred thousand If I have stripped individuals, 
you have ruined kings and princes. 
, If I have burnt a few hamlets, you have desolated 
the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth; 
what is then the difference, but that as you were born 
a king, and I a private man, you have been able to 
become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alex. But if I have taken like a king, I have given, 
like a king ; if I have subverted empires, I have founded 
greater; I have cherished arts, commerce, and 
philosophy. 

, RiA. I, too, ha;Ve freely given to the poor what I 
have taken from the rich ; I have established order and 
discipline among the most ferodous of mankind, and 
have stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed; 
I know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of, but 
I believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the 
world for the mischiefs we have done it. 
. Alex. Leave me ! Take off his chains and use him 
welL . (Aside) Are we so much alike ? Alexander to a 
robber? — J^et me reflect. — Evenings at Home. 



No, no, this can be no public road, that's certain. I 
am lost, quite lost, indeed. Of what advantage is it now 
to be a king? Night shows me no respect; I cannot see 
better than another man, nor walk so welL 

What is a king? Is he not wiser than another man? 
Not without his counsellors^ I ]gilaanl^ &id» 1% he. TL<\t 
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more powerful? I have often been told so, indeed, but 
what now can my power command ? 

Is he not greater and more magnificent ? when seated 
on his throne, and surrounded with nobles and flatterers, 
perhaps he may think so, but when lost in a wood, alas t 
what is he but a common man ? 

His wisdom knows not which is north, and which is 
south ; his power a beggar's dog would bark at, and his 
greatness, the beggar would not bow to ; and yet how. 
often are we puffed up with these false attributesi well, 
in losing the monarch, I have found the man. 

Hark ; I heard a gun ; some villain sure is near ; what 
were it best to do? Will my majesty protect me? Nol 
Throw majesty aside, then, and let my new found man« 
hood do it. — Doddey^ 



LESSON LXXVL 

THE COMMONWEALTH. — CHABLES 11. — JAMES II.—* 

WILLIAM AND MABY. 

After the death of Charles I., there was for some 
time an INTERREGNUM, that is, the throne was 
vacant, no person assuming the regal powers : in appear- 
ance, the country was governed by the Parliament but 
in reality, by OUver Cromwell, who was now in great: 
power. 

He was the son of a private gentleman of Hunting- 
don, and entering the army under the Parliament, by 
prudence and superior abilities, he soon became its chief 
director, and was afterwards appointed Lord-protector 
of the Commonwealth, with powers equal to those of 
chelate king. . . ' 
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Cromwell conducted the affairs of the state with 
great pmdence^ and materially advanced the interests 
of the coontrji but his arbitrary conduct made him 
disliked by the people in general 

After enjoying power for about five years as Lord- 
protector, he was attacked by a tertian ague, which 
soon terminated in death ; he appointed his son Bichard 
his successor, but this young man, seeing the dangers 
and anxieties attending the situation, prudently retired 
to his paternal estate, to enjoy the com£brts of a private 
Ufe. 



Oliver Cromwell was succeeded by CHARLES IL, 
the son of Charles L, in the year 1660. Charles was 
in Holland at the time he was invited to the throne of 
his forefathers, and he immediately hastened to London, 
where he was received with every demonstration of joy. 

Charles did not long enjoy his popularity, for he soon 
began to give himself up to pleasures, and as long as he 
could find money for that purpose, he was totally indif- 
ferent about the affairs of the state. 

Frequent disputes took place between him and the 
parliament, and these appear to have changed his 
nature; for he became extremely despotic, and at last 
obtained almost absolute power, and this gave rise to 
mlEiny conspiracies against him. 

During his reign, which continued twenty-four years, 
a dreadful plague visited London, and in the following 
year the Great Fire took place. — The Habeas Corpus 
act was passed; by this act no person can be imprisoned 
without having an opportunity of proving his innocence 
before a jury, — ^and tea was first imported from China. 



Charles II. was succeeded by his brother JAMES IL^ 
in the year 1686. When Jame^ <t9kXi\<^ m\i5i ^^^O'^^ 

Ha 
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ruling wish appem to have been to agun introduce the 
Roman Catholic reli^on, and with this view, he sent an 
agent to Borne, to pave the way for the readmission of 
England into the bosom of the Catholic churdi. 

As the majority of the people were violently opposed 
to a Roman Catholic government, some of the prindpal 
nobility and gentry united in a secret address to William, 
the Prince of Orange, the grandson of Charles L, wish- 
ing him to come over, and aid them in protecting their 
&ith and liberty. 

The prince came immediately, and was received with 
open arms, and thus was brought about, without blood- 
shed, what is usually caUed "THE REVOLUTION." 

James collected an army for the defence of his crown, 
but finding that no reliance could be placed on his 
troops, he abdicated the throne, after reigning nearly 
four years. 

James II. was succeeded by WILLIAM III., and 
MARY his wife, the daughter of Janies, in the year 
1688. William had not long been settled in power, 
when James, assisted by the king of France, landed an 
army in Ireland, and being joined by a great number of 
Catholics, he took the necessary steps to possess himself 
of that kingdom. 

William immediately went over with an army to 
oppose him, when the celebrated battle of "The Boyne'* 
took place, in which James was totally defeated, and 
he thought proper to retire into France, where he 
ended his days in religious retirement. 
. William possessed great abilities, and his reign would 
have been very prosperous, had he confined his attention 
to the affairs of his own dominions, but the great object 
pf bis ambition was to humble the power of France, and 
to aocomplieb this, he entered int^ \7QiX^\m^^^fudmL'Q% 



r 
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his oonntry, wasting the blood of his subjects^ and lay-* 
ing the foundation of the national debt. 

During William's reign, which continued thirteen 
years, the National Debt was first incurred. — The Land 
Tax first established. — Peter the Great, the Emperor of 
Bussisy worked as a ship carpenter in England. 



LESSON LXXVIL 
EUROPE. 

SWEDEN. — ^NOBWAT. — ^LAPLAND. 

SWEDEN is an extensive country in the north of 
Europe, and consists of the kingdopi of Sweden, Nor* 
way, and Lapland; together containing a population of 
rather more than four millions. 

The soil of Sweden is in general poor and unpro* 
ductive; a great part of the country consisting of 
mountains, lakes, marshes, and forests; the climate in 
the northern part is cold, but healthy. 
' The summers are of short duration, seldom exceeding 
three months, yet in this limited time, the inhabitants 
have to prepare the land, sow the seed, and reap the 
produce, for they are almost strangers to spring and 
autumn. 

In the southern part, the climate is more kindly, and 
the soil tolerably fruitful; in the valleys they have 
excellent pasturage, with plenty of homed cattle and 
sheep. 

Sweden produces considerable quantities of copper, 
iron, and timber, and these, with the addition of hemp 
mdudlow, form thw duef ex^tl^ . ^^^\^\x^^^^»» 
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loDg been held in high estimation; its superiority over 
other iron is in part attributed to the wng of wood in 
the process of smelting. 

Stockhdm, the capital, is a handsome city, bnilt on 
several rocky islands, connected by wooden bridges, and 
the scenery around it is beautifully romantic: the other 
chief towns are Upsal, noted for its excellent IJnivernty 
and Botanical Gardens, and Grottenburg, a considerable 
commercial town, well situated for foreign trade. 

The Swedes are a well-mad^ robust, and cheerful 
people, and capable of enduring much hardship; they 
are also hospitable and brav^ and possess a taste for 
literature. The wild animalfl conunon to the country, 
are the bear, the wol^ the otter, the beaver, and the 
lynx. 

NORWAY was united to Sweden in the year 1814; 
but it may still be considered a distinct kingdom, being 
governed by its own laws. Norway is, in general, a 
cold, mountainous, and barren country, but towards the 
south, there are considerable tracts of fertile land; its 
chief wealth consists in its mines, its forests, and its 
fisheries. 

The Norwegians are a simple, but a hospitable people ; 
a part of the inhabitants chiefly depend upon fishing 
and hunting for support, each individual manufacturing 
bis own clothing, tools, and furniture. 

Christia'nia, the capital, has an excellent harbour^ 
and carries on a considerable trade; the only other 
town, of any importance, is Bergen, an ancient sea? 
port. 

Not far from the coast of Norway, is the celebrated 

whirlpool, called the Ma'-el-stroem; the influence of 

this dangerous vortex is felt at the distance of twelve 

inl/ci', but if a ship, or a boat, coxa^ mXliDaii xho^^ ^1\V% 
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it isfuiayoidably drawn in, and shattered to pieces 
among the rocks. 

LAPLAND, the most northerly part of Europe, is 
a wild and thinly inhabited country, covered with snow 
to a considerable depth, the greater part of the year. 

The Laplanders are dirty in their habits, and anything 
but prepossessing in their appearance; owing to the 
excessive coldness of the climate, they are stunted in 
their growth, seldom exceeding four feet and a half iu 
height. 

. On the western coast, they live chiefly by fishing, 
but in the interior of the country, they, for the most 
part, depend oii their herds of rein-deer; the flesh of 
these useful anunids supplies them with food, and their 
milk with cheese, and their 6kin& serve for clothing; 
and,~in sledges drawn by them, they pass over the snow 
with great rapidity. 

During a few weeks in summer, the sun never sets 
in. Lapland, and, for the same period, in winter, it never 
rises; yet at this gloomy season, from the clear light of 
the moon, and the continual brightness of the Au-ro'-ra 
Bo-re-a -lis, it is sufficiently light for the inhabitants to 
puJrsue their usual employments. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

* - • » - 

THE BLACKBUBN FABM£B. 

About the middle of last century, there resided, near 
the village* of Blackburn, in Lancashire, a farmer of 
small means, but of good natural capacity^ of a stadlovis^ 

. * Blackburn u now a iKtiS^VWiu^ 
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turn of mind^ mi endowed with a spirit of persevenuioe 
rarely found in his walk of life. 

He cultivated a few acres of land, the produce of 
which sufficed to support his family, whom he aocii&- 
tomed to fare humbly, and labour hard ; as for himself 
he did not care how hard he worked, nor to what 
employment he turned his hand, so that it pronused a 
remuneration for his industry. 

If it prospered in his hands, and he obtained a suitable 
return, it was well ; if it failed, and he got nothing for 
his labour, still he extracted experience out of it, and 
was in a condition to enter on a new experiment with a 
better chance of success. 

This patient, and good humoured selfpodsesdon wad 
inherent in him, and it proved, in the end, a moat 
valuable quality, as we shall see. 

He was naturally fond of experiment, and in the long 
evenings of winter, when farming operations were 
unavoidably suspended, he was accustomed to exeroise 
his ingenuity, of which he possessed more than an 
average share, in mechanical contrivances, either for 
diminishing labour, or for rendering its operations more 
satisfactory and complete. 

At this period, all Lancashire, and the manufacturing 
districts of the north, were, more or less, excited on the 
subject of the cotton manufactures; it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the farmer turned his attention to this 
branch. 

Being struck with the clumsy and tedious process, 
by which the cotton wool was brought into a state 
suitable for spinning, he set about contriving a more 
speedy and satisfactory method of doing the work. 

Before long, he was led to the adoption of a cylinder, 
instead of the common hand-cards then in use ; and, in 
tie end, be produced mao\nn,e8 of ^snxi'^Q <:^xA\x>as^QissDs^ 
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by which the work of carding was better done^ and itf 
iQuch less time. . 

His success, in this direction, was so^decidqd, that he* 
conffldered it prudent to give up his farm, and entirely 
derote himself to the new employment which he had 
thus created for himself. 

The cotton fabrics, then produced, were very different 
from those with which we are now familiar ; they were, 
in fact, only cotton cloths, either indifferently white, or 
dyed in such homely colours, as the dyers of that day 
could impart to them. 

Though useful for a variety of domestic purposes, 
the idea of making them into elegant attire never 
suggested itself to any one; but now the Blackburn 
farmer conceived that idea, and resolved to carry it out 
with all the energy at his command. 

To talking, he was not much given, and still less to 
boasting, and, on this occasion, especially, he shrewdly 
kept his plans to himself. 

Procuring a stout block of wood, ten inches long, by 
five inches wide, and some two inches thick, he drew 
on the smooth side the exact representation of a parsley 
leaf. 

He then cut away all the parts of the wood not 
covered with the drawing, leaving the spray of parsley 
standing in relief, or, in other words, he made a wood 
engraving of the leaf, differing in no respect from' the 
wood engravings of the present day, but in the coarse- 
ness of the work. 

By a number of ingenious processes, he succeeded in 
covering the surface of a whole piece of doth with 
parsley leaves, wid thus produced the first piece of 
printed cotton the world had probably ever seen. 

The parsley leaf succeeded so well, that he soon found 
hhuaelf called m for others oi vaxiowa d^\gc>s^^\ibL^\>Sk 
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^80 made with his own hands, thus keeping the 6 
to himself, and shutting out rivals in the trade, ^ 
his own ingenuity had created. 

To be continued. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

XnE HARE AND MAKT FRIENDS. — ^LESSONS FJ 

BIRDS. 

Friendship^ in truth, is but a name^ 
Unless to few we stint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers share. 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A hare, who, in a civil way. 
Complied with ev'ry thing, like GAY, 
Was known by all the bestial train. 
Which haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was, never to offend ; 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 
As forth she went, at early dawn, 
To taste the dew besprinkled lawn. 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries. 
And from the deep mouth'd thunder flies. 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles, to mislead the hound. 
And measures back her mazy round. 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
. . SalMead with fear she g;BBig»\iig\a7% 
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What transport in her bosom grew^ 
When first the horse appear'd in view I 

** Let me^" she said, ''yonr back ascend^ 
And own my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight; 
To friendship ev*ry burden's light** 

The horse replied, ''poor honest puss I 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus ; 
Be comforted, relief is near. 
For all your friends are in the rear.** 

She next the stately bull implor'd; 
And thus replied the mighty lord; 
** Since ev'ry beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend,— 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; . 
But see, the goat is just behind.^ 

The goat remark'd her pulse was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
**My back," says she, "may do you hai-m. 
The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained ; 
Said he was slow, confess'd his fears; 
For hounds eat sheep, Us well as hares. 

She now the trotting calf addressed. 
To save from death a friend distress'd. 
" Shall I," says he, " of tender age. 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler pass'd you by ; 
How strong are those I how weak am 1 1 
Should I presume to bear you hence. 
Those friends of mine might take offence* 
Excuse me then ; you knevr m^ \i<^T^ 
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But dearest fnends, alasl must fsrt. 
How shall we all lament! — ^Adieo, 
For, see, the hoonds are just in view. 



G^.. 



What is that, mother? 

The lark, my child !— 
The mom has but just look'd out and smiFd, 
\Mien he starts from his humble grassy nest. 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 

Ever, my child, be thy mom's first lays, 
Tun'd, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, mother? 

The dove, my son I . 

And that low sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 
As the wave pour'd from some crystal urn. 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 

E,yer my son^ be thou like the dove — . 

In friendship, as £dthful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother? 

The eagle, boy I 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm on his mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the ted bolt defying. 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy ! may the eagle's flight be thine. 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 

Doane. 
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LESSON LXXX. 

DENMARK. — ^EUSSU. — PBUSSJA. — POI/AND. 

I 

DENMARK^ a small kingdom in the north of 
Europe^ chiefly consists of Zealand^ Fu'nen^ and some, 
other islands at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, the 
penin'sula of Jutland, and' the territories of Holstein' 
and Sleswick adjoining Germany ; its population ex-, 
qeeds two millions, 

Copenha'gen/ the capita]^ is a handsome weil^foFti£led^ 
dty on the east shore of the island of Zealand^ contain-*, 
ing about one hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants^ 

Denmark is in general a flat country, abounding in 
unproductive marshes, and subject to fog^; in some, 
parts, however, the 3oil is fertile, yielding abundance of 
pasturage and com ; it has also excellent fisheries. , 

The Danes, a few centuries ago, ^ere a most -warlike 
people, possessing a degree of courage approaching to, 
ferocity ; they are still accounted brave^ but happily, 
more inclined to peace and commerce. v 

Iceland, a-cpnaiderable island in the North Atlan'tio 
Ocean^ belongs to Denmark; it is a cold and barren, 
country, abounding ia yolcanoes, the chief of which ia^ 
the celebrated mountain Hecla. , 

Iceland also contains some of the most: wonderful 
objects in nature, namely, hot springs, which throw up 
jets of boiling water to a considerable height. The. 
population of Iceland is about fifty thousand, and its 
chief town, Skalholt* r 

RUSSIA is the most extensive empire in the world, 
occupying nearly half of Europe, the whole of the 

* The g is MrondedbaxA, «a m ^eU 
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northern part of Asia, and a part of North America; 
its population is about sixty millions. ' 

St. Petersburg, the capital of the whole empire, was 
founded by Peter the Oreat ; it is »tuated on the 
marshy banks of the river Neva, near the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and well situated for commerce, but the climate is 
excessively cold; it contidns nearly half a million of 
inhabitants. 

Moscow, the ancient capital, with a population of 
about three hundred thousand, is pleasantly situated in 
the heart of the Europe'an empire, and is noted for the 
extent of its inland trade ; a considerable part of Mos- 
cow was burnt down when France invaded Russia in 
1812, but it has since been rebuilt. 

The other principal towns of Bussia are Bi'ga, a large 
and wealthy port on the Baltic Sea; Archangel,* a 
place of great trade on the White Sei^ and Odes'sa, a 
considerable port on the Black Sea. 

The winters, in the northern parts of Russia, are 
excessively cold ; the climate in the middle is temperate,- 
and towards the south it becomes hot, producing the 
finer fruits in perfection. 

Bussia is, in general, a level country, consisting of 
extensive plains; its export trade is carried on to a 
very great extent, especially in furs, hemp, flax, tallow, 
hides, tar, and wheat. 

The wild animals common to the country are bears, 
wolves, hy-e'-nas, beavers, elks, antelopes, foxes, ermineS) 
and other quadrupeds, yielding valuable furs. 

The government of Bussia is absolute, that is, the 
will of the emperor is not under the control of any 
other power ; the nobility, and the upper classed, are, in 

* Ark-ain-gel— ^The pupil miut bear in mind that arch, before % 
vowel, is sounded as if written ari^,— before a comonant, as if Written 

arlehj as in axcVibVftYioi^ 
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general^ wealthy^ and live in great splendour^ but the 
peasantry are in a state of slavery. 

The rivers of Russia are on a grand scale ; the prin« 
cipal are the Volga, the lai^est in Europe^ the Don, the 
Dliieper,* then Diester^f and the Dwina. 



PSTTSSIA, properly so called, borders upon the 
Baltic Sea, and is not of great extent, but, including its 
possessions in Germany, Poland, and other parts, it 
forms a kingdom of considerable magnitude, and has a 
population of about sixteen millions. 

Berlin', the capital, is a large and handsome city, 
with a population of nearly three hundred thousand; 
the other chief towns of Prussia, are Kon'-igs-burg, the 
capital of ancient Prussia; Dant'zic, fivmous for its 
trade in corn, and Mem'el, well known in the timber 
trade. 

The climate of Prussia is, in general, healthy, and 
the soil fruitful, especially in corn,- of which it exports 
large quantities. Prussia has abo made considerable 
progress in manufacturing goods, for which she finds a 
ready market in Germany. 

The principal rivers of Prussia are the Elbe, and the 
Weser, which flow into the German Ocean, and the 
Vistula, the Oder, and the Memel, which empty them- 
selves into the Baltic 



Although the name of POLAND is blotted out from 
the list of independent states, yet it is still considered 
as a distinct kingdom; before it was unjustly seized by 
the neighbouring states, Bussia, Prussia, and Austria, 
it had a population of fourteen millions. 

The Poles have, at different times, made a gallant 
struggle to regidn their independence, but being sur^ 

* Nee'pen t Neet'tcr. 
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rounded by their enemies, and not assisted by any other 
power, they did not succeed. 

* The two principal towns in Poland, are Cra'cow, the 
ancient, and Warsaw, the present capital ; they are both 
large cities, seated on the river Vistula. Warsaw has 
a population of one hundred and forty thousand. 



LESSON LXXXL 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATIOIT. 

We frequently speak of millions, and even of billions, 
without reflecting on the amazing import of the words; 
a billion is a million times a million; this is soon 
written, and spoken in still less time, but not easily 
counted. 

Had our great ancestor, Adam, at the beginning of his 
existence, begun to count, had continued to do so, and 
was counting still, he would be very far indeed from 
accomplishing the task of counting a billion I 

To count a billion, at the rate of one hundred a 
minute, working twelve hours a day, would require 
nearly forty thousand years, while, if Adam were still 
living, his age would be short of six thousand. 

Fogs are clouds which float on the surface of the 
earth, and clouds are fogs in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. From some elevated places thiey may 
be seen moving in the valleys, and from the valleys they 
may frequently be seen creeping along the sides of the 
mountains. 

The following curious fact of the wonders of the 
Electric Telegraph, was related by one of the cashiers 
of the Bank of England: on a certain Saturday evening, 
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ihe clerks of the bank oould not make theit balance 
come right by a hundred pounds* 

This was a serious case in a concern which requires 
such great accuracy, and a delegation of clerks &om each 
office, spent a considerable part of the night in trying 
to rectify the mistake, but. without any satisfactory 
result. 

On the following morning, one of the clerks felt a 
suspicion that the mistake, had occured in packing some 
boxes of gold, which had been sent to Southampton for 
shipment, and this suspicion he mentioned to the 
cashier on the Monday morning. 

The suggestion was immediately acted upon; here 
was a race of lightning against steam I and the steam 
-.with forty eight hours start. Instantly the wire asked 
"whether such a vessel had left the harbour?" "Just 
weighing anchor," was the answer, — "Stop her!" 
franticly shouted the Electric Telegraph, and it was 
•done. 

" Have upon deck certain boxes, marked so and so, 
and carefully weigh them;" they were weighed, and 
one of them was found heavier by just one hundred 
sovereigns than it ought to be. 

** Let her go," said the mysterious telegraph, and the 
West India office was debited with just one hundred 
pounds more, thus the error was corrected without ever 
looking into the boxes, or delaying the vessel an hour. 
Now, this is what may be called " doing business." 

Clocks and watches are nothing more than a simple 
arrangement of wheels of different diameters, and 
numbers of teeth, so as to indicate seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, and even moons. 

Clocks are set in motion by a weight which turns a 
cylinder, and this cylinder sets the whole in motion: 
watches are kept in motion by a coiled spring, which in 
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scekiiig to uncoil itself, exerts a power that pYGS motlo] 
to one wheel, which turns all the others. 



LESSON LXXXIL 

THE BLACKBUBN FABMEB, CONCLUDED. 

The demand for the novel wares of the Blackbur 
farmer, became so urgent that he could not produc 
them fast enough for his customers, he had therefore, t 
impress the services of his whole family — ^his sons aidin 
in the printing, and his wife and daughters workin 
early and late in ironing out the printed cloths, n£U 
the colouring matter was dry. 

The ironing process consumed a great deal of tim< 
and although the females bent over their flat irons wit 
unceasing diligence, yet they could not meet tl 
demand, and the orders, that now poured in could nc 
be executed in time. 

To overcome this obstacle, the farmer det his wits t 
work to contrive a machine to supersede the use of tl 
flat irons, and in the end he succeeded. 

Instead of ironing his pieces of printed cloth, he no^ 
wound them carefully round small wooden rollen 
which he placed in a smooth bed beneath a heavy bo 
of stones ; this box, by means of a rope and a handl< 
was drawn forwards and backwards till the necessar 
finish was given to the work. This invention was th 
origin of the mangle used in the present day. 

This machine answered its purpose admirably, anc 
by releasing his wife and daughters from the ironin 
table, increased by so much the producing power of th 
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H« now worked with redoubled diligence, and the 
more cottons he printed, the more people wanted them, 
and as he had taken especial care that no one should 
become master of his mystery, he retained the trade in 
his own hands. 

As years flowed on, wealth poured in, and the small 
farmer of the village became the principal of one of the 
largest, and most prosperous manufacturing houses in 
the oountry* 

He took his eldest son into partnership, and applying 
his capital to the production of machinery* to facilitate 
cotton printing, he succeeded in transferring his patterns 
from blocks to cylinders, and thus wonderfully shorten 
the whole process. 

In the course of time, the farmer^s son became a man 
of immense wealth and influence, and at a time when 
the burden ef war weighed heavily upon the resources 
of the country, he raised and equipped a regiment of 
horse^ and presented it to the government, which in 
gratitude for his generous patriotism, created him a 
baronet. 

This patriotic baronet's eldest son was not brought 
up to the manufacturing business, but placed under 
skilful instructors, and when old enough, sent to the 
university, where he set a noble example of obedience 
and diligence, displayed abilities of the highest order, 
and won distinguishing honours. * 

This grandson of the Blackburn farmer afterwards 
obtained a seat in Parliament, where he served his 
country with great fidelity ; after filling some important 
ofiices, he became Prime Minister of England, and in 
that capacity he devoted himself to the welfare of the 
people, steadily working to extend the freedom of trade, 
to improve the poor man's lot, and to cheapen his loaf. 

• Ma-tlie'^ner-yk 
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In this noble cause he dgnallj triumphed, but in the 
midst of his success, he met with an accident which 
caused his death, leaving behind him a name and a fame 
dear to Britain, and honoured throughout the world. 

It is perhaps, hardly necessary to add, that the name 
of the Blackburn farmer, that of the wealthy and 
patriotic baronet, and that of the champion of free 
trade, is one, and the same, namely, ROBERT PEEL 

Abridged f rem the Leisure Hour. 



LESSON LXXXIIL 

MISELLANEOUS INFOBMATION. 

In the early ages of the world, the Others of families 
were their governors, and this kind of government was 
called patriarchal ;* the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are beautiful illustrations of this state of human 
society. 

Every man in a society or nation, is bound to respect 
its welfare, to do nothing injurious to its members, and 
to conform himself to the rules or laws by which it is 
held together, maintained, and protected. 

In England no man can be tried for any offence 
unless twelve of a grand jury have declared that there 
is cause for trying him ; and he cannot be convicted or 
punished, except a verdict has been unamimously given 
against him by another jury, composed of twelve 
honest and unexceptionable men. 

A man who has committed a crime is charged with 
it before a magistrate, or justice of peace, who issues his 
warrant to the constable for his apprehension* 

• Pa-tre-ar'-kaL 
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The magistrate commits him to the custody of the 
dieriff^ in the county gaol^ on the oath of the accuser, 
who, at the assizes must repeat his charge to the grand 
jury ; if they find a true bill, he is tried before the petit 
jury, and if found guilty, he receives from the judge the 
senteAce of the law. 

All property is divided into real and personal; real 
property consists of lands and their appendages, and other 
buildings ; personal property signifies money, moveables, 
goods, cattle, and every thing in which the holder has 
but a temporary interest. 

Man is at the head of the animated creation, and 
unites all the advantages of strength, beauty, and 
structure, which are but partially possessed by other 
animala 

His Creator has also endowed him with the faculty 
of reasoning better than other animals, and with the 
power and will to adapt the single contrivances of other 
animals to his own varied wants and luxuries. 

Man supports his body erect; and his face turned 
towards the heavens, displays the dignity of his nature ; 
his soul is painted in his visage, and his majestic and 
resolute step, announces the nobleness of his rank ; his 
arma and hands were not given him for support, but to 
second the intentions of his will, and to adapt to his 
purposes all the gifts of nature. 

What animals effect by imitation and natural capa- 
bility, man effects by invention and by combined power. 
Birds build their nests, bees frame their cells, and 
beavers construct their habitations, with convenient, 
but unvarying uniformity ; but the works of man possess 
every possible variety, and afford evidence of his pos- 
sessing intellectual powers of superior energy. 

The dear complexion of the Europe'an is best adapted 
to express the passions of the soul, and the health of 

12 
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the body, in the human family^ while the Tigonr of their 
understandings, and the energy of their corporeal 
frames, qualify them to carry all the arts to perfection, 
and to raise man to that scale of eminence^ to which he 
seems to have been fitted and destined by the Creator. 

Blair. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

GEBMA^NY. — AUS1*BIA.— SWITZEBLAND. 

GERMANY is an extensive country, lying in the 
centre of Europe ; it is divided into thirty-eight distinct 
and independent states, which, for common defence, are 
united under the name of the Germanic Confederation. 

In this confederation, each individual state is perfectly 
independent, as it regards its own internal afiairs, but 
as it respects foreign nations, the whole states form one 
great body. 

The possessions belon^ng to Austria and Prussia 
are the most extensive, and these two powers are 
supposed to have the chief control in the management 
of the affairs of Germany ; the other principal states 
are the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and 
Wurtemburg. 

The smaller German states may be compared to 
English counties in extent and population, but each 
has an independent sovereign, under the title of elector, 
duke, or prince. 

The climate of Germany is, in general, mild and 
healthy, and the soil fruitful, producing com and wine 
in abundance ; among the principal cities may be named 
Munich,* the capital of Bavaria; Leipsicf, celebrated 

♦ Mu'-nik. \ "LV-%vs. 
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for its fairs; Hamburg, famous for its commerce; and 
Dresden^ the capital of Saxony. 

AUSTRIA, with the exception of Russia, is the 
largest empire in Europe; it consists of Austria, and 
other German provinces, the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, the northern part of Italy^ a part of Poland, 
and other territories. 

The population of the whole of Austria is about 
thirty-eight millions. Vienna, the capital, is a consider- 
able city, seated on the Danube; it contains some 
splendid buildings, and a population of between three 
and four hundred thousand. 

The other principal towns of Austria are Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia; Buda, the capital of Hungary; 
Trieste, a large commercial town on the Gulf of Venice ; 
and Mil'an and Venice, in Italy. 

Austria is rich in minerals, and, taken as a whole, 
the climate is healthy, and the soil productive ; a great 
part of the surface is mountainous, and, in some districts, 
is covered with extensive forests; the principal rivers 
are the Danube, the Inn, the Drave, and the Save. 



SWITZERLAND is a small romantic country, 
lying on the Alps, between Germany, France, and 
Italy, and the highest inhabited ground in Europe ; its 
population rather exceeds two millions. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two cantons, each 
of which is independent, as regards its own affairs, but 
in national concerns, tiie whole are united in one body, 
called the Swiss Conferation. The government is a 
republic, that is, the people elect their own rulers. 

The principal towns of Switzerland are Berne, the 
•capital ; Zurich*, a wealthy manufacturing town ; and 

• Zu'-iVk 
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GeDeVa, noted for its rural beauties^ and its manuiao- 
ture of watches. 

The scenery of Switzerland is beautiftdly romantic; 
it consists of rocky mountains^ one rising above another ; 
deep precipices, intermixed with fruitfdl valleys and 
delightful streams. The summit of Mount Blanc,* the 
loftiest mountain of the Alps, and also of Europe, is 
always covered with snow, and is about three miles 
above the level of the sea. 



LESSON LXXXV. 

ANNE.— GEORGE I.-~G£OBGE II. 

William III. was succeeded by ANNE, Mary's 
sister, in the year 1702. Anne ascended the throne 
under favourable circumstances; being known to be 
warm in the Protestant cause, and to possess an amiable 
disposition, she was popular with the people, and this 
popularity she retained to the last, for the epithet com" 
monly given to her was that of " Good Queen Anne." 

Anne was highly successful in the wars in which she 
engaged on the continent ; the Duke of Marlborough 
was appointed commander-in-chief, and, under him, the 
British army obtained some brilliant victories ; but it is 
more than probable that these victories were of no real 
advantage to the nation. 

Anne's reign was favourable to the cause of litera- 
ture ; amongst the many literary characters that flour- 
ished in her time, may be named Prior, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, and Swift. 

Her reign was Hot of long continuance, for she was 

• Mong BVayrng. 
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seized with a fit of apoplexy, which terminated fatally, 
in the forty-ninth year of her age, and in the thirteenth 
of her reign ; during this reign, Scotland was united to 
England; before that time, the Scotch had their own 
parliament — St. Paul's Cathedral was finished, having 
been thirty-seven years in building. 

Anne was succeeded by GEORGE L, Elector of 
Hanover, in the year 1714. George's accession to 
pow^r was considered favourable to the interests of the 
country at large ; his mature age, being fifty four, his 
known prudence and experience, and the general tran- 
quillity of Europe^ seemed to promise a peaceable and 
happy reign. 

These expectations were not entirely fulfilled, for he 
unfortunately attached himself to party, and thus made 
enemies of many powerful individuals, who would 
otherwise have been friends. 

Tlus led to a rebellion in favour of the Pretender, 
the son of James IL, which commenced in Scotland, 
and part of the rebel army advanced as far as Preston, 
but, being attacked by the royalists, the men were 
obliged to lay down their arms. 

George was plain and simple in his address, grave in 
his deportment, and just and punctual in business ; he 
was suddenly taken ill, when on a journey to Hanover, 
and died the following day, after a reign of twelve 
years. 

George I. was succeeded by his son, GEORGE IL, 
in the year 1727. George, being a native of Hanover, 
and having spent the greatest part of his life in that 
country, was naturally attached to it, and became 
alarmed at the growing influence of France, which he 
considered dangerous to its indei^^iivSL^WQ,^. 
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With the view of crippling that power^ he entered 
into a coalition with some other states, and after nine 
years' fighting, yictory sometimes fayouring <me party, 
and sometimes another, a peace was agreed upon, each 
power restoring all its conquests; this unproductiTe 
war added thirty millions to the national debt. 

In the year 1745, another rebellion took place, headed 
by prince Charles, the son of the Pretender, who landed 
in Scotland, and great numbers flocked to his standard. 

After gtdning some advantages over the English 
army in Scotland, he marched his forces into England, 
but on reaching Derby* not meeting with that support 
which he expected, he thought it prudent to retrace his 
steps to Scotland. 

The Duke of Cumberiand, with a conwderable army, 
was sent in pursuit of Charlies, and the two armies at 
last met at Culloden, near Inverness, when the rebels 
were completely routed, and Charles with difficulty 
escaped to France. 

George died suddenly from a rupture in the hear^ 
after a reign of thirty *three years; although he em- 
barked in expen»ve wars without a sufficient cause, yet 
he ever retained the respect of his subjects^ and died 

sincerely regretted. 

t' ■ 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

THE bird's nest. — HAMLET*8 SOLILOQUT ON DEATH. 

—THE SABBATH MORNING. 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's neat, mark it well mtJoixi, mVWull — 
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No tool bad he that wrought, no knife to cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert. 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all — 

And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hand. 

With every implement and means of art. 

And twenty years* apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me such another? Vainly then 

We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 

Jnslinctive genius foils. Hurdh. 



To be, or not to be? — That is the question.— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
Hie stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them? — To die — ^to sleep- 
No more : and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — ^'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished ! To die — to sleep- 
To sleep? perchance to dream; — aye, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns o' the time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy talces. 

When he himself might his ** quietus " make 

With a bare bodkin? — Who would fardels* bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death 

(That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

* A fardd} a huxi^^. a pack^ or burden, 

xa 
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No traveller returns) puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. Shakspearc. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day I 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush'd. 

The ploughboy*s whistle, and the milkmaid's song; 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded* grass, mingled with the fading flowers, * 

That yestermom bloomed waving in the breeze ; 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear — the hum 

Of early bee, the rustling of the leaves. 

The distant bleating, midway up the hilL 

To him who wanders o'er the upland leas,t 

The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale, 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the luUing brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen. 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O'er mounts the mist, is heard at intervals 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

Grahame. 



LESSON LXXXVIL 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 

Every substance known to man may be divided into 
* Grass laid in rows, '\ 'EncXo&e^ ^gt^xuidt. 
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three kingdoms, namely, the Mineral, the Vegetable, 
and the AnunaL Lin-nae'-us, the celebrated Swedish 
botanist, thus distinguishes these kingdoms: "Stones 
grow; — ^vegetables grow and live; — ^animals grow, live, 
and feeh 

The existence of all vegetables may be regarded as 
mechanical,* or as similar to that of an animal when 
asleep, during which time his functions proceed without 
consciousness. The mechanismf is, however, most won- 
derful, and bespeaks the contrivance of an all-wise, and 
all-powerful Creator. 

A seed, which is thrown into the earth by the hus- 
bandman, is similar in its construction to the egg of an 
animal; the earth acts upon it by means as little under- 
stood) as that by which the sitting of a hen on an egg, 
converts it into a chicken. 

In a few days, the two ends of the seed open, and 
from one of them issues a green plant, and from the 
other a number of fibrous threads, and whatever is the 
position of the seed, the green sprout struggles through 
the soil upward into the air, and the fibrous shoots strike 
downward into the ground, and there imbibe, or suck in, 
the nourishment the plant requires. 

Nothing is more wonderful than the means nature 
uses for the preservation of seeds, and the contrivances 
by which they are distributed. 

Some seeck are provided with downy wings, as the 
dandeli'on ; others are swallowed by animals, and voided 
in distant places ; others are blown about by the winds, 
and preserved by their coverings, till excited into ger- 
mination, by the heat of the sun's rays, in the following 
spring. 

Each plant has its peculiar habitation; and each 
adapts the nutriment derived from the same earth so 

• Me-kan'-i-caL \ Mek-a-nitem% 
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differently, that5 by a sobtle agency, it produces all the 
d^rees of flavour, odour, poison, and nutrim^it, whidi 
we find in various plants. 

Plants that only continue one year, and are repro-> 
duced from their seed, are called annual; those which 
are produced one year, and flower the next, are termed 
biennial; those which last many years, are called 
perennial 

Plants with roots like those of onions, or tulips, are 
called bulbous; those with roots like turnips or pars>nips, 
are termed tuberous; those with the roots like the dif- 
ferent grasses, are csH&Q^Jibrous^ 

They are said to be deciduous, when their leaves fall 
in the autumn, and evergreeriy when they are constantly 
renewed, as in most resinous trees ; they are also said 
to be indigenous* when they are natural ta the country, 
and exotic, when they have been introduced from a 
forei^ climate. 

The natural substances found in all vegetables, are 
sugar, in the sugar-cane, beet, carrots, and similar pro^ 
ductions; gum, or mucilage, which oozes from various 
trees; jelly, procured from many fruits; turpentine and 
tar from the pine; bitters, from hops and quassia; and 
opium and other narcotics, from the milk of poppies and 
lettuces. 

The vegetables of the greatest value to man, are 
those which produce gluten or starch, as wheat, barley, 
potatoes, and beans ; oils are produced by pressing the 
seeds or kernels of vegetables, as, olives, almonds, 
linseed, and rapeseed; volatile oils are distilled from 
peppermint, lavender, and similar productions ; and wax 
is collected from flowers by bees. 

Resins exude like gum from firs and other trees, and 
arc known as balsams, varnishes, turpentine, tar, and 

• ln-didg'-c-iius% 
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jntch ; ot tliis olass, also^ is India rubber^ and ffufta 
percha, both of which are gums that exude from certain 
large trees in South America and Asia, — Blair, 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

FBANCE. — BELGIUM. — HOLLAND, 

FRANCE is a compact and populous empire, and, 
perliaps5 with the exception of England, the most 
powerful state in Europe ; it measures neariy six hun- 
dred miles in length, and five hundred in breadth, and 
contains about thirty-four millions of inhabitants. 

Paris, the capital, is the second city in Europe for 
extent, and probably the first, for the splendour of its 
public buildings; it is advantageously situated on the 
river Seine,* and has a population of about a million. 

The other most noted towns are Ly'ons, the second 
dty in France ; Marseillesf and Bordeaux,^ two large 
commercial ports ; Kouen,§ famous for its manufactures ; 
and Brest and Toulon,|) two strong naval ports. 

France enjoys one of the finest climates in Europe ; 
the northern part is favourable to the growth of the 
necessaries of life, and the southern to that of its 
luxuries. 

It abounds in vineyards, which are supposed to cover 
five million^ of acres, and its wines are much valued ; 
in the south it produces olives, figs, oranges, prunes, 
and the other fruits common to warm climates. 

The French are a brave, lively, and intelligent people, 
distinguished for their politeness, and attention to stran^ 
gers; they are celebrated for quickness in invention, 
* Sajne. f Mar-sailz'. t Bar-do'. § Roo-awng'. || Too-lon', 



\ 
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and excel in manufacturing articles of tsiste; their 
principal exports are eaika, wines^ brandy^ fruits, and 
toys. 

The principal rivers of France, are the Seine, and 
the Somme,* which fall into the English Channel; the 
Shone, which flows into the Mediterranean, and the 
Loire, and the Garonne,t which empty themselves into 
the Bay of Biscay. 



BELGIUM, formerly called Flanders, established 
its independence in 1831, when Leopold, the lincle of 
the Queen of England, was chosen king; its population 
is about four millions. 

Brussels, the capital, is one of the finest cities in 
Europe ; a few miles to the south of it, is the village of 
Waterloo, famous for the great battle fought in its 
neighbourhood, between the English and French, in the 
year 1815. 

The other chief towns are Bru'ges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
and Ostend'. 

The Belgians, formerly called Flemings, are an 
industrious people, and particularly excel in manufac- 
turing lace, cambrics, and fine lawns, of which they 
export large quantities. 

The climate of Belgium is mild, but moist, the face 
of the country level, the soil fertile, and in a high state 
of cultivation. 



HOLLAND, sometimes called the Netherlands, is a 
small commercial kingdom, separated from England by 
the German Ocean ; it is divided into eleven provinces, 
and contains upwards of three millions of inhabitants. 

Amsterdam, the capital, is a large thriving seaport, 
vrith a population of about two hundred and twenty 

• bum, \ Oa-ton'. 
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thousand; the other chief towns are Eotterdam, a place 
of extensive commerce ; the Hague, a beautiful city, 
and the seat of government; and Leyden, famous for 
its university. 

The climate in the south is mild, but in the north 
moist and foggy, and, in the winter season, cold, when 
the canals, with which it abounds, are usually frozen 
over, and the inhabitants skate along them with great 
rapidity. 

Holland is a flat country, a. great part of it lying 
below the level of the sea, from which it is preserved 
by immense dikes, or embankments, which are kept in 
repair at a great expense. 

The Dutch are considered a cleanly, frugal, and 
industrious people, and of domestic habits ; their exports 
are considerable, especially in flax, butter, cheese, and 
seeds, and they possess several colonies abroad. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

THE MOUNTAIN OP MISEBIES, OR ADDISON'S DBEAM.* 

It is a celebrated thought of Soc'-ra-tes, that if aU 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public 
stock, in order to be equally distributed among the 
v/hole species, those who now think themselves the 
most unhappy, would prefer the share they are already 
possessed of, before that which would fall to them by 
such a division. 

As I was ruminating on this subject, seated in my 
elbow chair, I insensibly fell asleep; when, on a sudden, 

♦ Dr. Johnson used to say that this Essay, on the hurdens of 
mankind, was the most exq.\uftitA Yi^ V^«A ^Nvst x«ft^ 
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I thought there was a proolamation made by Jupiter^ 
that every mortal should bring in his griefs and calami- 
ties, and throw them together in a heap. 

There was a large plain appointed for the purpose; 
I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw, with a 
great deal of pleasure, the whole human species march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their several 
loads, which immediately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain, that seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin, airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity ; she carried a magni* 
fying glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in a 
loose flowing robe ; her name was FANCY, and there 
was something wild and distracted in her looks. 

She led up every mortal to the appointed place, after 
having very officially assisted him in making up his 
pack and laying it upon his shoulders. 

My heart melted within me, to see my fellow- 
creatures groaning under their respective burdens, and 
to consider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 
which lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who afforded 
me some amusement on this occasion ; I observed one 
brining in a burden, very carefully concealed under an 
old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing it into 
the heap, I discovered to be Poverty ; another, after a 
great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, which, 
upon examining, I found to be his wife. 

I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped them- 
selves of a bad complexion; there were ^very great 
heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth; the 
truth of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest part of 
the mountain made up of bodily deformities. 
Observing one advancing towat&a tVi^ U^^Oi.^^ with a 
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larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found, on 
his nearer approach, that it was only a natural hump, 
whioh he disposed of, with great joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries. 

There were likewise diseases of all sorts, though I 
could not but observe, that there were many more 
imaginary than real ; one little packet I could not but 
notice, which was a complication of all the disorders 
incident to human nature, and was in the hands of a 
great many fine people ; this was called the Spleen. 

But what, most of all, surprised me, was a remark I 
made, that there was not a single vice or folly thrown 
into the whole heap; while I had concluded, within 
myself, that every one would take this opportunity of 
getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice, in particular, of a very profligate young 
man, who I did not question, came loaded with his 
crimes; but upon searching into his bundle, I found 
that, instead of throwing his guilt from him, he had 
only laid down his memory ; he was followed by another 
worthless spendthrift, who flung away his modesty, 
instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast off 
their burdens, the phantom, which had been so busy on 
this occasion, seeing me an idle spectator of what had 
passed, approached towards me, 

I grew uneasy at her presence, when, on a sudden, 
she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes ; I 
no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the 
shortness of it, as it now appeared in its utmost aggra- 
vation. 

The immoderate breadth of the features made mc 
very much out of humour with my countenance, and I 
threw it from me like a mask ; it happened very luckily, 
that one who stood by me, had just befotelVvxa^tk dw^^x 
Ms visage, which it seems was too long (ox \lvku 
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It was indeed extended to a shameful length; I 
believe the very chin was« modestly speaking, as long 
as my whole face. All the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange his 
misfortune for those of another person, but the result I 
will communicate hereafter. 

To be continuecL 



LESSON XC. 



GEORCB III.— CEOBGE IV. 



George II. was succeeded by his grandson, GEORGE 
.11. in the year 1760. The first great event in 
ureorge's reign^ was the American war; the British 
government persisted in levying certain taxes upon the 
Americans, as a matter of right, without their consent, 
and, in consequence, they threw off their allegiance to 
the mother country, and, after a seven years' conflict, 
succeeded in establishing their independence. 

The next great event was the French revolution, in 
the year 1789, when the king and queen were both 
beheaded ; this gave rise to a general Europe'an war, 
during which. Napoleon Bonaparte, who had been 
elected Emperor of France, humbled every power 
in Europe, with the exception of Great Britain. 

This general war, with a short intermission, continued 
until the year 1814, when, by the combined exertions of 
England, and some of the other leading powers, the 
armies of Napoleon were completely dispersed, his 
capital was taken, and he himself was obliged to abdicate, 
and retire to the island of Elba. 
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Kot satisfied with an inactive life on that island, he 
made his escape with a few followers, and landing in 
France, he was received with open arms by his old 
companions, the soldiers, and by the most vigorous 
exertions, he was soon in a condition to renew the 
coQtest. 

Then followed the celebrated battle of Waterloo, in 
which his army was completely defeated, and to avoid 
being taken prisoner, he fled to the coast, and delivered 
himself up to an English ship of war. 

Napoleon was sent to the island of St. Hele'na, where 
he was strictly guarded, at the same time receiving every 
attention due to his exalted rank; he remained there 
till his death, in the year 1821. 

This reign was prolific of great men, among whom 
may be named the Duke of Wellington in the army ; 
Nelson, Howe, St. Yicent, Duncan, and Bodney in the 
navy; and Walpole, Pitt, Fox, Burke and Sheridan 
in die senate. 

George's reign continued fifty-nine years, it being 
the longest recorded in the annals of England ; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that the three thirds should be the 
longest mentioned in English history; Henry III. 
having reigned fifty-six years, Edward III. fifty, and 
George III. fifty-nine. 

During this reign, Sunday schools were first estab- 
lished. — Ireland was united to Great Britain. — The slave 
trade was abolished. — Gas was first used for liorhtinor 
streets and houses. — Steam was first used for impelling 
ships, — and vaccination was introduced. 



George III. was succeeded by his eldest son, George 
IV. in the year 1820. Soon after George's accession 
to power, a bill was brought into the House of Lords, 
to deprive his consort^ Queen Caroline^ of her tUIe^ uad 
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to dissolve the marriage, in consequence of alleged im- 
propriety of conduct while travelling on the continent 

A majority was obtained against her, but it was so 
small that the bill was abandoned, and those that were 
friendly to her cause, and those in opposition to the 
government, testified their joy by a general illumination. 

During this reign, the Catholic Belief Bill was passed; 
for a length of time the Roman Catholics had not 
enjoyed the same privileges as their Protestant fellow 
subjects, and this bill was brought in to remove their 
disabilities. 

The bill was passed by a large majority, thus proving 
that a spirit of liberality was gaining ground, and that 
the day was coming when all animosity, on account of 
religious opinions, would die away. 

Greorge's reign was peaceful, and generally favourable 
to his subjects; it only continued ten years, during 
which time, the first stone of the New London Bridge 
was laid.— Steam carriages were first used, — and the 
poUoe force was established. 

»^ ....... . . -y;-* 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE. — ^KIKDK£SS. — THE WOODMAN. 

Begin, my soul, the exalted lay. 
Let each enraptured thought obey. 

And praise the Almighty's name ; 
Lo, heav'n and earth and seas and skiesi 
In one melodious concert rise. 

To swell the inspiring theme I 

Whate'er a blooming world contains, 
That wiDga the air, that eVim^ tYie \\.^tL^ 
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United praise bestow \ 
All creatures sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acelaim^ 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

Ye flocks^ that haunt the humble valc^ 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise ; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom. 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies* 

Wake, all ye mounting tribes and slng^ 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise — 
To him who shap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glittering wings with gold> 

And tun'd your voice to praise^ 

liCt man by nobler passions sway'd^ 
The feeling heart, the judging head^ 

In heavenly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around> 
Till heavVs broad arch rings back the sounds 

The general burst of joy. 

Ye, whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise Him, ye kings, who makes your powV 

An image of his own I 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise the eternal source of love. 

With youth's enliv'ning fire ; 
Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Speak his bless'd name, then soar away. 

And ask an angel's lyre I 
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Kindne&s can woo the lion (rom his den— 
(A moral lesson to the sons of men.) 
His mighty heart in silken bonck can draw. 
And bend his nature to sweet Pity's law. 
Kindness can lure the eagle from her nest, 
* Midst sun-beams plac'd, content with man to rest ; 
Can make the elephant, whose bulk supplies 
The warrior-tower, compassionate as wise : 
Make the fell tigress (from her chain unbound. 
Herself unfed, her craving oflfepring round,) 
Forget the force of hunger and of blood. 
Meekly receive from man her long-wish*d food ; 
Take too the chastisement, and (if 'tis, just) 
Submissive take it, crouching to the dust. 
Kindness can habits, nay, the nature change. 
Of all that swim the deep, or forest range ; 
And for the mild, domestic train, which come. 
The dog — the steed — with thee to find a homo. 
Gladly they serve thee ; serve thee better tooj 
When only happy beings meet their view : 
Ah I then, let gentler accents, gentler looks, supply 
The thunders of thy voice, the lightnings of thine eye. 

Frat 



Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern'd 
The cheerful haunts of men, to wield the axe. 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, ' 
From mom till eve his solitary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears. 
And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half cur. 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel. 
Now creeps he slow ; and now with many a frisk 
Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his nose. 
Then shakes his powder'd coat, and barks for joy. 
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Heedless of all his pranks^ the sturdy churl 
Moves towards the destin'd mark nor stops for auf ' 
But now and then, with pressure of the thumb. 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short pipe. 
That fumes beneath him, scenting all the air. 

Cowper. 



LESSON XCII. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND* 

The UNITED KINGDOM consists of two large 
islands and a number of smaller ones. GBEAT 
BIIITAIN is much the largest island in Europe, and 
comprises England, Wales, and Scotland* 

ENGLAND occupies the southern part of the island 
of Great Britain, and measures about three hundred and 
sixty miles in length, and including Wales, averages 
rather more than two hundred and twenty in width. 
Its population is about nineteen millions. 

Great Britain, of herself, cannot boast of large extent, 
Qor of a great population, yet she may, perhaps, be 
considered the most powerful nation, not only in Europe, 
but in the whole world, for it is supposed she rules over 
an extent of country fifty-times as large as herself, and 
over a population eight times greater than her own. 

She has foreign possessions to a great extent in every 
quarter of the globe, and the sun never sets on her 
dominions, that is, when it is setting in one part, it is 
rising in another; and she is the only nation in Europe 
that has not been invaded since the time of William the 
Conqueror, in the year 1066. 
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The climate of England is variable^ but temperate 
being surrounded by the sea, we do not experience thosi 
extremes of cold and heat common to other countiies ti 
the same latitude. 

Charles ILj in speaking of the climate^ remarkec 
" there was no country in Europe in which he could b< 
abroad in the air more hours in the day, and more dayi 
in the year, without inconvenience^ than in England,"-^ 
the remark was perhaps, just. 

The soil of England is generally fertile, and It 
rendered still more so by very superior cultivation; ii 
produces in great abundance all the substantial neoes 
saries of life. 

London, the capital of the whole British empire, anc 
the largest and richest city in the world, is finelj 
situated on the banks of the Thames, and for the extern 
of its commerce, and the number and usefulness of iti 
charitable institutions, it stands unrivalled. 

The houses of many of the nobility and wealthy an 
splendid, and the principal commercial streets are linec 
with elegant shops^ fitted up regardless of expense ; oi 
the Royal Exchange may be daily seen merchants fron 
every part of the world, dressed in the costumes of theii 
respective countries* 

The river Thames, in magnitude and grandeur, i^ 
much inferior to many of the European rivers, yet, foi 
the purposes of commerce, it is equalled by few, anc 
perhaps excelled by none. 

The other leading commercial ports, are Liverpool 
Bristol, Devenport, Hull, Newcastle upon Tyne, South 
ampton, Sunderland, and Yarmouth; the largest anc 
most important manufacturing towns, are Manchester^ 
Birminghan, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Nottingham. 
Leicester, and Norwich. 

WALES, a small principality, lying on the west ol 
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England, is divided Into North and South Wales, each 
(Dontaining six GOttntiea» with a population of about a 
minion. 

North Wales id mountainous, and much admired for 
its beautiful and romantic scenery; its highest moun« 
taMia are Snowden and Pljnlimmom 

Xhe Welsh are a hospitable people, but not having 
nmch intercourse with the world, in the country districts, 
they are simple and homely in their manners; they 
lioweyer are said to pride themselves on their ancestry. 



LESSON XCIIL 
s£:lsct sentences. 

The aim of education should be to teach us rather 
how to think, than what to think — ^rather to improve 
our minds so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than 
to load the memory with the thoughts of other men. 

Bead not to cont)radict and refute, but to weigh and 
eonsider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in part; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention^ Heading makes a full 
man, conversation a ready man, and writing a correct 
man. — Lard Bacon. 

, Philosophers have puzzled themselves how to define 
i^n, 60 as to distinguish him from other animals. 
Purke says "Man is an animal that cooks his victuals.'^ 
Dr. Adam Smith says^ " Man is an animal that makes 
bargains ; no other animal does this — one dog does not 
exchange a bone with another." 

EL 
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In conversation there ib speaking well^ speaking 
easily, speaking justly, and speaking seasonably ; it id 
offending against the last, to speak of entertidnments to 
the indigent; of sound limbs and healUi before the 
infirm ; of houses and lands before one who has not q6 
much as a dwelling; in a word, to speak of your pros- 
perity before the miserable, is thoughtless and cruel. 

The mind has a certain regetative power which 
cannot be wholly idle ; if it be not laid out and cultivated 
into a beautiful garden, it wiU of itself shoot up in weeds^ 
or flowers of a wild growth. 

There is nothing of which men are more liberal than 
their good advice, be their stock of it ever so small, 
because it seems to carry in it an intimation of their 
own influence, importance, or worth. 

In early life we are apt to believe sdl men honest till 
we find them the contrary ; in later life, we, perhaps, 
become too suspicious of their principles; thus, in our 
journey through life we pass from one extreme to the 
other ; at first we think too well of human nature, and at 
last perhaps, too ill of it. 

It is to labour, and to labour only, that man Owes every- 
thing possessed of exchangeable value; labour is th^ 
talisman which has raised him from the condition of the 
savage ; that has changed the desert and the forest into 
cultivated fields ; that has covered the earth with cities, 
and the ocean with ships; that has given us plenty, 
comfort, and elegance ; instead of want, misery, and 
barbarism. 

The Chinese Emperor Tchou set out on a journey to 
visit the vast provinces of his empire, accompanied by 
his eldest son. One day he stopped his carriage in the 
midst of some fields where the people were hard at 
work. 

^*I took you with me,^ said he to his son, *Hhat you 
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might be an eye-witness of the painful toils of the poor 
husbandmen^ and that the feeling, their laborious station 
should excite in your heart, might prevent your burden- 
ing them with taxes." 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and in 
Inost women, id owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language, 
and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate upon the choice of both. 

Whereas common speakers have only one set of ideas, 
and one set of words to clothe them in, and these are 
always ready for the tongue ; thus, people come faster 
out of the church when it is almost empty, then when 
a crowd is at the door. 

We ought always to deal justly, not only with those 
that are just to us, but likewise with those that endea- 
vonr to injure us ; and this also, for fear lest by rendering 
them evil for evil, we should fall iiito the same vice ; so 
we ought likewise tof have friendship, that is to say, 
humanity and good-will, for all who are of the same 
Mture with ns. 

Thinking leads a man to knowledge ; he may see and 
hear, and read and learn, whatever he pleases, and as 
much as he pleases; he never will know any thing of it, 
except that which he has thought over, that which by 
thinking he has made the property of hie mind ; it is 
then not saying too much, if I say, that man by thinking 
only, becomes truly man. 

Though wit is the most captivating, yet it is the most 
dreaded of all talents; the most dangerous to those who 
have it, and the most feared by those who have it not ; 
he who has grown rich without it, shuns it as a disease, 
and looks upon poverty as its invariable companion. 
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LESSON XCIV. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF MISEBIES, CONCLUDED. 

In my former paper, I gave the reader a sight of that 
mountain of miseries which was made of those seyeral 
calamities that afflict the minds of men. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion 
of miseries, this chaos* of calamity, Jupiter issued a 
second proclamation, that every one was now at liberty 
to exchange his affliction, and return to his habitation 
with any such other bundle as should be delivered to 
him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, and, 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, 
recommended to every one his particular packet The 
hurry and confusion at this time, cannot be expressed. 
Some observations however that I made, I will commu* 
nicate to the public. 

A venerable grey-headed gentleman,^ who had laid 
down the spasms, and, who, I found, wanted an heir to 
his estate, snatched up an undutiful son, that had been 
thrown into the heap by an angry father. 

The graceless youth, in less than an hour, was pulling 
his new father by the beard, and threatening to take his 
life, so that meeting the true father he begged him to 
take his son again, and give him back his complaint; 
but they were incapable, either of them, to recede from 
the choice they had made. 

A poor galley slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their place, but he made such wry 
faces, that one might easily perceive he was no great 
gainer by the bargain ; it was pleasant enough to see 
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fhe several exchanges that were made, for sickness 
against poverty, hunger for want of appetite, and care 
against pain. 

The ladies were very busy among themselves in bar- 
tering for features ; one was exchanging a lock of grey 
hairs for a carbuncle ; another was making over a short 
waist for a pair of round shoulders, and a third was 
offering a plain face for a doubtful reputation. 

But on all these occasions, there was not one of them 
who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she had 
k in har possession, much more disagreeable than the 
old one. 

I could not avoid pitying the poor humpbacked gen- 
tleman, mentioned before, who went off a well shaped 
person in exchange for the gravel ; nor the fine gentle- 
laan who had made this bargain with him, that limped 
through a whole assembly of ladies who had been 
acccustomed to admire him, with a pair of shoulders 
peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure; my 
iHriend with the long visage, had no sooner taken upon 
him my short face, than he made so curious an appear-* 
ance, that as I looked upon him, I could not forbear 
laughing at myself, insomuch that I put my own face 
out of countenance. 

The poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, 
that I found he was ashamed of what he had done ; on 
the other side, I found that I had no great reason to 
itriumph, for as I tried to touch my forehead, I only 
reached my upper lip ; besides, as my nose was exceed- 
ingly prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky blows, 
as I was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
some other part of it. 

' I saw other two gentlemen by me who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances; they hsdxcA&^^^^^^x^ 
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exchange lietween a pair of thick bandy legs, and two' 
long trap sticks that had no calves to th^m- 

One of these looked like a man walking upon ^tilts^ 
^d wa9 so lifted up into the w^ above his ordinary 
height^ that his head turned round with it ; while the 
other made such awkwai*d circles as he attempted to 
walk, that he hardly kn^w how to movQ forward uppa 
his new supporters. 

Observing him to be a pleasant kind of gentleman, I 
stuck my cane in the ground, and told him X would lay 
him a bottle of wine, that he did not maroh up to it, on 
a line that I drew for him, in a quarter of an hoWt 

The heap was at last distributed among the two so^es, 
who presented a most piteous appearances as they wan- 
dered up and down under the pressure of their several 
burdens } the whole pl^n was filled with murmurs and 
complaints, groans and lamentations^ 

Jupiter, at length, taking compassion oq the poor 
mortals, ordered them a second time to lay down their 
loads, with the design of giving every one his own 
again; they discharged themselves with a great deal <^ 
pleasure, after which, the phantom who had led theoi 
into such gross delusions, was oommanded to disappear* 

There was sent in her place a goddess of quite a 
different figure ; her motions were st^y mi ijomposedt 
and her aspect serious but cheerful; sho every now and 
then cast up her eyes towards heavep, and fined them 
^pon Jupiter; her name was PATIENCE. 

She had no sooner placed herself by the Mount of 
Sorrows, but, what I thought very remarkable, the whole 
heap sunk to such a degree, that it did not appear a 
third part so kige as it was before. 

She afterwards returned every paan bis own proper 

calamity^ teaching him how to bear it in the most con- 

vemeqt ummexi be iqarc9:i^ 5)S ^fiSdc^ V» CMWteiM^y> 
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being very wdl pleased that he had not been left to his 
own choice as to the kind of evils which fdl to his lot 
: Be»des the moral to be drawn out of this vision, I 
learned from it never to repine at my own misfortunes, 
nor to envy the happiness of another, since it is impos^ 
sible for any man to form a right judgment of his 
iie^bour's sufferings. 

. For which reason also, I have determined never to 
think too lightly of another's complaints, but to r^ard 
the sorrows of my fellow creatures with sentiments of 
humanity and compassion* 



LESSON XCV. 

SOOTLAND.~IRELAN1>. 

SCOTLAND, the northern part of the island of 
Great Britain, is separated from England by the Sol- 
way Firth, the Cheviot hills, and the river Tweed, and 
divided into thirty-three counties. 
: The highlands of Scotland, that is, the northern 
parts, are in general mountiunous and barren, and the 
climate cold and moist ; towards the south it is much 
mUder, and in some districts the soil is fruitful, and in 
a high state of cultivation. 

Th^ middle parts of Scotland afford excellent pas- 
turi^ for rearing sheep and black cattle, great numbers 
of which are annually sold to be fattened in the rich 
pastures of England. 

Edinburgh, the capital, sometimes called ^ the modern 
Athens," is a handsome city, and it has long been distin- 
'guished as the seat of science and learning; its popula- 
tion is about one hundired and ftftj tbouAand. 
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Glasgow^ od the Clyde, i» a large and wealthy dty ; 
it ranks next to Manchester in manu£Eictaring greatness; 
its staple article is cotton, but it also manufactures 
silks, linens, lawns^ threads, and other small wares, in 
large quantities. 

The other chief towns are Paisley, celebrated for its 
handsome shawls; Aberdeen, a commercial port^ on the 
Dee; Dimdee, on the Firth of Tay; and Greenock, a 
most flourishing port, on the Firth of Clyde. 

Scotland contains nearly three millions of inhabitanta 
The Scotch are a temperate, hardy, moral, and per-r 
severing people ; the blessings of education are widely 
diffused among the humbler classes, and crime does not 
exist in so great a degree as in its sister kingdomji 
England. J 

IRELAND is a considerable island, separated &om 
England and Wales by the Irish Sea, and St George's 
Channel; it is divided into four proviifces^ namely 
Ulster, in the north; Leinster, in the east; Munst^^ 
in the south;, and Connaught, in the west; and these 
are subdivided into thirty- two counties. 

The climate of Ireland is, in general, warmer than 
that of England, and more inclined to moisture; to 
these two circumstaQces may be attributed the per* 
petual greepDiess of its fields, which has ^vw. it the 
name of the Emerald, or Green Isle. 

A considerable part of the soil of Ireland ia very 
fertile, and where well cultivated, highly productive; 
other parts abound in extensive bogs^ and barren tractg^ 
which would not probably pay for oultivation. 

Dublin, its capital, seated on the Xdffey, is a handsome 
city, containing about three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants; its commodious bay, and the bewtiful scenery 
of the smtomiiiing^ country > ax^ yw^ 9ikKA$^ 
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Cork, the second city of Ireland, possesses a fine 
harbour, called the Cove of Cork^ and is largely engaged 
in conunerce; Belfast is, perhaps, the most thriying, 
and commerdal town in the country, and the seat of 
seYeral manufactories, 

' Limerick is a large and populous town, seated on the 
noble river Shannon, and has a considerable export 
trade; Waterford is a considerable port on the south 
of Ireland, chiefly engaged in exporting the productions 
of the country. 

Ireland was united to England in the year 1801, and 
it sends twenty-eight peers to the House of Lords, and 
one hundred and five menibers to the House of Com- 
mons; it is governed by a viceroy, or lord lieutenant, 
appointed by the British government. 

The Irish are considered a hardy, brave, and kind- 
hearted people, and the higher classes are hospitable, 
liberal, and polite. 
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wiLLUM IV.— QUEEN VICTORIA* 

• George IV. was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, under the title of WILLIAM IV., in the 
year 1830. William was in great favour with the 
people, when he ascended the throne, and his afiability, 
his benevolence, and his constant zeal to promote the 
interests of his subjects, made him popular to the end^ 
of his reign. 

During William*s reign, a most important bill was 
passed, usually known by the name of " The Reform 
Bill;^ by tins bill, the privilege- o? ^ctiQ^Tk^xoKc^^T^^'^St 
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Parliament, wae taken from many small unimportant 
places, and conferred on* large towns, such as Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Nottingham, which had not 
been previously represented. 

This bill met with great opposition, especially in the 
House of Lords, but, at last, seeing the sense of the 
country so decidedly in its favour, the oppomtiou vras 
withdrawn, and it became the law of the land. 

William cconing to the throne at an advanced period 
of life, his reign only continued seven years, when he 
died, purely from the decay of naturcj in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

During his reign. New London Bridge was opened,-- 
Both Houses of Parliament, and the Boyal Exchange, 
were destroyed by fire. 

William IV. was succeeded by QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, the only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, the 
fourth son of George III., in the year 1837. Soon 
after coming into power. Her Majesty married His 
Royal Highness, Prince Albert, the second son of the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, one of the independent 
states of Germany. 

The Prince Consort stands deservedly high in the 
estimation of the country at large; he has endeared 
himself to the people by his virtues, and, more especi^ 
ally, by his disinterested exertions to promote the 
welfa re of the humbler classes, his name being intimately 
associated with most of the public, and benevolent 
instil utions of the age. 

The QUEEN'S reign was peaceful, as it regards 

Europe, till the year 1854, when the Czar of Russia 

invaded Turkey, without any provocation, with the 

vJew, it is supposed, of annexing that country to his 

own overgrown empire. 
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England, France, and Sardinia combined to put a 
stop to the ambitious career of Russia, and each sent a 
confflderable army to the assistance of Turkey, and 
after some sanguinary conflicts, in which the Russians 
were invariably defeated, the allies succeeded in taking 
Sebastopol, the strong-hold of the Czar's possessions, 
bordering on the Black Sea. 

The losses of Russia had been so great that she was 
glad te accept of peace on the terms dictated by the 
allies. 

During the present reign the postage of a letter has 
been reduced to a penny. — The Thames Tunnel has 
been opened.-^The New Royal Exchange and the 
New Houses of Parliament, have been completed, — and 
the Electric Telegraph has been brought into general 
use. 

Her Majesty ascended the throne in the nineteenth 
year of her age, and she has ever since enjoyed the 
respect and affections of her people in a very high 
d^ree, and that she may have a long and happy reign, 
is the ardent wish of alL 
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INIMA.*— ELEGY WRITTElT IN A COtJNTEY CHUnCH- 

TABD, ABRIDGED. 

Where sacred Ganges pours along the plain, 
And Indus rolls to swcJl the eastern main. 
What awful scenes, the curious mind delight, 
. What wonders burst upon the daiszled sight I 
. There giant palms lift high their tufted heads. 
The plantain wide his graced ic!&d%<^ ^Y^^^v 
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Wild in the wooda the actire monkey gprings^ 

The chatf ring parrot elaps his painted wings ; 

'Mid tall bamboos lies hid the deadly snake^i 

The tiger crouches in the tangled brake ; 

The spotted axis bounds in fear away. 

The leopard darts on his defenceless prey. 

'Mid reedy pools and ancient forests rude> 

Cool, peaceful, haimts of awful solitude ! 

The huge rhinoceros rends the crashing boughs^ 

And stately elephants untroubled browse. 

Two tyrant seasons rule the wide domain. 

Scorch with dry heat, or drench with floods of rain ; 

Now, feverish herds rush madd'ning o*er the' plains. 

And cool, in shady streams, their throblang veins; 

The birds drop lifeless from the silent spray. 

And nature faints beneath the fiery day; 

Then bursts the deluge on the sinking shore. 

And te.eming plei^y empties aU her stoiQ^i 
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The curfew tolls the knell of parting dayy 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way^ 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'riog heap^ 

Each in his narrow ceU for ever laid* 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

For them na mpre the blazing hearth shall bumj, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

Nor children run to lisp thrir sire's return. 
Or clipab his knees the envied kiss to. shares 

O/t did the barreat to their sickle yields 
Tbeir furrow oft the stubborn glebe \saa\st^^^ 
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How jocund did they drive their teams afield I 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not lunbition mock their useful toil^ 
Their homely joys^ atid destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainfiil smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway*d« 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyreJ 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene« 
The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flow'r is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast. 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood : 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest : 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood 

Th' applause of liQt'ning senates tc command. 

The threats of pain and ruin tc despise. 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues : but their crimes confin'dj^ 

Forbade to- wade through slaughter to 9 throne. 
And diut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife,, 
- Their sober wishes never learn d V^ ^Xjwcj \ ^^ - 
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Along the cool sequestered vale of life. 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en those bones fix>m insult to protect^ 
Some fiuil memorial still erected nigh. 

With imcouth rhymes, and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their niune» their years, spelt by the unlettered muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

Gray. 
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SPAIN. — POBTUGAL. — ITALY. — TURKEY. — GREECE. 

SPAIN is an extensive kingdom on the west of 
France, from which it is separated by the Pyr-e-nees, 
and has a population of about fourteen millions; the 
face of the country is inclined to be mountainous, and 
the climate varies in a great degree* 

In the southern provinces, the sdl is very fertile, 
producing wheat and the finer fruits in great abundance, 
but the country is, in general, very indifferently culti- 
vated. 

Madrid', the capital, has a gloomy appearance, and is 
remarkable for nothing but its magnificent royal palace, 
and the number of its churches ; the other diief towns, 
are Barcelo'na, Cadiz, Seville, MaFaga, and Salaman'ca. 

The Spaniards are a stately, grave people; the upper 

classes possessing a high sense of honour; they are 

however, considered indolent and revengeful; their re* 

Jjgiaa 19 the lionuui Catholic^ aad no oX^oiKt \& V^esssM* 
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PORTUGAL is a small kingdom^ lying on the west 
of Spain, and the most westerly country in Europe : its 
climate is pure and mild, but its soil is not, in generalf 
80 fruitful as that of Spun : it produces great quantities 
of oranges, lemons, grapes, and similar fruits. 

Lisbon, the capital, is a well built city, advan- 
tageously situated on the Tagus, and one of the finesf 
ports in Europe: the other chief town is Oporto, cele- 
brated for its strong wine, called port, of which it sends 
great quantities to England. 

The Portuguese beai a resemblance to the Spaniards, 
but they are neither so tall, nor so well made, and they 
appear to have lost that enterprising spirit which distin* 
guished their forefathers: the peasantry are for the 
most part, ignorant, superstitious, and in a degraded 
state. 



ITALY, once the most powerful' country on the 
globe, is now divided into ten distinct states, each sub- 
ject to a different sovereign; the principal are those 
belonging to the Pope, the King of Naples, the King 
of Sardinia, and the Emperor of Austria. 

Bome, the capital of the Pope'e territories, and once 
the capital of the whole fioman empire, is still a mag- 
nificent city, and deservedly celebrated for its splendid 
buildings, and noble ruins. 

St Peter's church, at Rome, is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful building in the world; in Rome is also the 
Vatican, or palace of the Pope, containing four thou- 
sand apartments. 

Italy is inclined to be mountainous, and is noted for 
its delightful . scenery ; its soil is rich, and producec^ 
abundantly most of the luxuries of life ; its climate is 
fine, but the heat in summer is sometimes oppressive. 

The ItaUana are conddered a "^^ludL^^XLt, '^^c^^ ^^^^^ 
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well proportioned in their persons^ and with considerable 
expression in their countenances ; they excel in the fine 
arts^ but especially in painting and music 



TURKEY is a large empire, lying partly in Europe, 
and partly in Asia; Europe'an Turkey, taken as a 
whole, may be considered mountainous, but it is 
agreeably diverged with beautiful valleys, and fertile 
plains, producing the finer fruits in great perfection. 

' Constantinople, the capital of the whole of Turkey, 
is a large city, beautifully situated between the Black 
and the Mar'mora Seas, and contains some magnificent 
buildings, but the houses are in general low, and 
indifferently built, and the streets are narrow and dirty* 

The Turks are a well-made, handsome people, but 
considered haughty and cruel ; .they are indolent in their 
habits, and spend much of their time in smoking ; view-* 
ing the arts and sciences, with an indifference bordering 
on contempt. 



GBEECE, in ancient times, the seat of learning and 
of the arts and sciences, is a penin'sula on the south of 
Turkey, with a population of about a million. 

For a long period, Greece constituted a part of the 
Turkish empire, but in the year 1827, it was formed into 
an independent kingdom, under the protection of 
England, France, and Kussia. 

- Athens, the capital, once the admiration of the world, 
and the birth place of illustrious orators, statesmen, and 
warriors, is now only attractive on account of the noble 
ruins of its ancient and splendid buildings* 
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LESSON XCIX 

I LTVB NOT ALONE FOR MYSELF.— UNCLE TOBY.— 
GOOD AND BAD FORTUNE. — ^MISCELLANEOUS 

INFORMATION. 

*^I live not alone for myself/' said a beautiful flower 
one fair morning, as it lifted to the sun its crest, spark-, 
ling with dew drops; ''I live not alone for myself; 
mortals oome and gaze on me, and breathe my fragrance^. 
and go away better then they came. 

I minister to their perceptions of the beautiful ; I give 
to the bee his honey, and to the insect his food; I help 
to clothe the earth in beauty." • 

^*I live not alone' for myself," said a wide spreading 
tree ; ^' I give a happy home to a hundred living beings ; 
I grant support to the living tendrils of the vine; I 
absorb the noxious vapours in the air; I spread a 
welcome shadow for man and beast: and I too help 
to make the earth beautifuL" 

^' I live not alone for myself,'' said a laughing moun* 
tain streamlet ; ** I know that my tribute to the ocean is 
small, but still I am hastening to carry it there, and I 
try to do all the good Tcan on the way; the tree and 
the flower love my banks, for I give them life and 
nourishment, and even the grass, which {feels my 
influence, has a greener hue. 

The minnows find life and happiness in my waters, 
tiiough I glide onward only a silver thread ; and men 
and animals seek my brink to assuage their thirst, and 
^oy the shadow of the trees which I nourish; I live 
not alone for myself." 

**I live not aJone for myself," said a bright hued bird,; 
as he soared upward in the air; ''my songs are a. 
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blessing to man; I have seen the poor man sad and 
despondent, as he went home from his daily work ; for 
he knew not how to obtain food for his little ones. 

^ Then I tnned one of my sweetest lays for his ear, anj 
he looked upward, saying, < Behold the fowls of the air ; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
bams, yet my heavenly Father feedeth them. Am not 
I better than they ? ' and the look of gloom changed to 
one of cheerfiihiett and hope." 

** I live not alone for myseli^" should be the language 
of every thinking, reflecting, mind. It is the language 
of duty, guiding to the only paths of happiness on earth, 
and iM*eparing the souL for unalloyed bliss throughout 
the measureless enduring of eternity* — Christian Mirror, 



My uncle Toby was a man patient under injuries; 
not from the want of coun^e, where just occasion 
presented, or called it forth, and I know no man under 
whose arm I would sooner have taken shelter ; nor did 
this arise from any insensibility, or obtuseness of bis 
intellectual parts. 

He was of a peaceful, placid, nature; no jarring 
element in it, all was mixed up so kindly with him; 
my uncle Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate upon a 
fly ; *' Go^ says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one, which had buzzed about his nose, and tormented 
him cruelly all dinner time, and which, after a great 
many attempts, he had caught at last as it flew by him.^. 

** ril not hurt thee," says my uncle Toby, rising from 
his chair, and going across the room, with the fly in hia 
hand, ''111 not hurt a hair of thy head! go," says hof 
lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke^ 
to let it escape; *'go, poor insect — get thee gone, why 
should I hurt thee? The world surely is wide enough 
to bold me and thee."— * Sterne. 
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r To show that good or bod fortune ie JQet aa it is felt» 
we need only resume the oouiuderatioa of master and 
servant ; for masters, in generalf appeiur no hi^iaer than 
their' servants. We are not to look for contentment in 
palaces alone, for we sh^l oftener find it in cottages.. 
. I one day visited two particular persons; the first 
was the master of an elegant bouse, and a beautiful 
garden ; I asked him if he expected a fine show of tulips 
tlus season? he answered, he could say nothing about 
his garden, as he seldom visited it» 

The second person I called to see was in a small dark 
room, which I considered anything but comfortable and 
convenient; he told me how still and quiet his chamber, 
was; tbat^ from its dtuation, he enjoyed much of the 
sun in summer, and was protected &om the winter 
blasts. 

Among other things, he showed me his pleasure 
garden, which consisted of a few fiower pots, ranged on 
the outside of the window, and then asked me what I 
thought of his habitation. 

I assured him I was just come from a gentleman of 
fortune, who did not enjoy so many conveniences; 
indeed the conviction of my mind was, that a gentleman 
may be poor in the midst of plenty, for to be discon- 
tented with riches, is accumulated poverty. 



Birds of prey are known by their powerful hooked 
bills and talons, by which they are enabled to kill other 
birds, and also small quadrupeds and reptiles ; they are 
divided- into two families, the first of which seek their 
food by day, as the eagle, the vulture, the hawk, and' 
the kite. 

The second family consists of the different kinds of 
owls, which seek their food by night; their eyes are 
large, and directed forwards, instead of sldev^o^s.^ \ikj^ 
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other birds ; their feathers are also covered with a fine 
down, that in flying they make little or no noise, and 
are thus enabled to pounoe upon mice^ and other prey^ 
without exciting alaim 

Parliament is the grand assembly of the three states 
of this kingd(Hn, summoned together by the authority 
of the sovereign, to consider of matters relating to the 
public welfare, and particularly to enact and repeal 
laws. 

There are four elements called impatiderable, that is, 
having no perceptible weight, which exert great influ- 
ence in the conformation of bodies; — ^they are light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism. 

Excess* either in eating or drinking, — exposure to 
intense cold or heat, — want of cleanlines, — ^vice,— - 
impure air, and many other causes, by hindering the 
]<egular and healthy action of various Oigahs, occasion 
disease and premature death. 



THE END. 
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The Pablishers respectfully solicit the attention of 
Teachers to the following Popalar School Works, which 
have now become- standards in the Juvenile Departments of 
a great number of highly respectable Schools, and their sale 
is rapidly increasing. 

In their compilation. Simplicity and Usefulness were 
the leading objects of the Authors ; and having been dictated 
by extensive experience in tuition, it is presumed they will 
bear a comparison with any works of the kind now in 
circulation, with regard to their easy flow of language, their 
judicious arrangement, and their general utility. 
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Hutchinson's First Book, 13th Edition. 
Hutchinson's Modern Spelling Book, l6th Edition. 

Tkis mil be found the easieii Spelling Book in the English langttage* 
Hutchinson's Arithmetic Simplified, 11th Edition. 

The great object qf this work it to simplify the rules, and lessen the 

labours of the Teacher, 

Hutchinson^s Bible and Gospel History. . 

Dr. Watts's Divine Songs, with Beautiful Woodcuts* 

Wright & Simpkin's Arithmetical Tables. 
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